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Vladivostok, and have advanced to Hun-chun, whence the 


Russian garrison fled. 
marching on Kirin. The New 


to the same effect, sent by its Chefoo correspondent. 


The Japanese, it is added, are 


York Herald also prints news 





If this 


is a serious movement of Japauese troops, it would be difficult | 
' defined as an assertion of the right of the United States to 


to exaggerate its importance. 


If the Japanese have landed 


in force and are not dislodged, they should be able first to | 
isolate Vladivostok, then to strike north-west at the railway | 
below Harbin. If they succeeded in such a movement, and 
got well astride the railway between Harbin, the junction of 
the Port Arthur and Vladivostok lines, and Port Arthur 


itself, they would have cut 


all communications between 


Russia and the Manchurian army. The sea communications 
are, of course, already cut, and therefore the Manchurian 


army, unless it is already supplied with all it wants, would | exercise arising from the just interests of other nations,” 


treaty with Colombia in order to satisfy any demands made 
by that country on account of the secession of Panama. In 
| this context we may note a remarkably precise statement in 
regard to the Monroe doctrine made by Mr. Root, late 
Secretary of War, at Chicago on Monday. That doctrine he 


prohibit the interference by a European Power with the 
action of any nation without exception in the Western Hemi- 

sphere, even with the consent of the Sovereign. Importance is 
attached to the statement as, in view of Mr. Root’s relations 
with the President, it is believed to embody Mr. Roosevelt’s 
views. Mr. Root went on to say that the Monroe doctrine was 
not a rule at all, but “an assertion of aright under the universal 
rule that all sovereignty is held subject to limitations in its 
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The Hague Tribunal on Monday published its decision on 


the question of preference among the creditors of Venezuela, . 


deciding in favour of a preferential payment to Britain, 
Germany, and Italy, the three blockading Powers, in respect 
of the 30 per cent. levied on the Customs. Few will quarrel 
with the justice of the decision. It was the blockade—what- 
ever we may think of the political wisdom of those who 
organised it in conjunction with Germany—which induced 
Venezuela to yield, and the Powers which incurred the 
risk and cost of the blockade have a right to preferential 
treatment. The right is clear, though the sum involved 
is ridiculously small; and the submission to the Hague 
Tribunal is sufficient to rebut the allegation that preferential 
treatment would be a concession to brute force and a 
defiance of equity. The President of the Tribunal, M. Mura- 
vieff, made a speech at the close of which he referred 
to the war in the Far East in the familiar Russian tone. “A 
just Providence would decide between righteous claims and 
mere frivolous pretensions.” M. Muravieff has every right to 
his opinions, but an international Arbitration Tribunal is 
scarcely the proper place to air them. 


The Duke of Devonshire’s speech in the House of Lords 
on Friday, February 19th, was probably the ablest and most 
convincing that he has ever delivered. It was as character- 
istic of his sound and comprehensive intellect as of his high 
character and liberality of mind. The Duke began by ex- 
plaining how it was that he allowed himself to be separated 
for a time from his Free-trade colleagues when they resigned 
in September last. At the first of the September Cabinets the 
Duke tells us that he, like his Free-trade colleagues, gathered 
no impression that Mr. Chamberlain was resigning. His 
possible resignation was talked of, but there was no indication 
that it had been tendered, much less accepted. No doubt it 
was also referred to at interviews which he had with the Prime 
Minister that evening and the next day, but it was not till 
the third day—i.e., the Wednesday—that he knew that the 
resignation had been tendered and accepted. The com- 
munication appeared to make a great difference to the Duke. 
He believed also that Mr. Balfour was going to make in his 
Sheffield speech a declaration in favour of Free-trade as the 
basis of our fiscal policy, and a condemnation of Protection. 
He thought also that his presence in the Cabinet would 
exercise a restraining influence, and would prevent any very 
wide departure from Free-trade. But though thus easier as 
regards the political situation, the Duke was very anxious on 
the personal issues, and he told Mr. Balfour that he felt that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation might have an effect on the 
minds of his colleagues similar to that which it had had on 
his own. Mr. Balfour replied, however, that even if they 
withdrew their resignations they would not be accepted. 


The rest of the story can only be adequately told in the 
Duke’sown words. A more candid or more fearless confession 
of a false step was never made by astatesman. It is, in truth, 
an incident which is in the highest degree creditable to the 
man who made it and to our public life :— 

“My difficulty, therefore, was mainly of a personal character ; 
it was whether I should be wanting in loyalty to those colleagues 
with whom I had been in communication, who had consulted me 
as to their course, and whom I had consulted as to mine. My 
first inclination, I admit, was to insist on being permitted to lay 
this new fact before my colleagues and consult again with them, 
and, in fact, to place myself to a great extent in their hands. On 
reflection, however, I considered that, as nothing which I could 
do would alter their position, I had no right to ask them to take 
any responsibility for my own conduct, which affected myself 
alone, and that my decision must be made solely upon public 
grounds. I therefore decided that under these new circumstances 
it would be my duty to remain a member of the Cabinet, and to 
exercise what influence I might possess in endeavouring to guide 
or restrain the action of the Cabinet. There is one further 
explanation, or perhaps I ought rather to say one further con- 
fession, which I have to make. It is quite true, as was stated in 
the Prime Minister’s letter of reply to me, that I saw before I 
finally gave my decision the letter in which he had accepted Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation. I think if I had at that time fully 
grasped the significance of that letter my decision would have 
been a different one. But I can only plead in excuse that 
the letter was only read to me, that I had no opportunity of 
considering its terms carefully; and I will also ask noble Lords 











to remember that this was the third day of these proceedinn 
days. which had been occupied incessantly in meetings of the 
Cabinet, in interviews, and in correspondence; and the strain 
upon my mind was very great, as I think it would hayo been o 
the mind of any man. I was not in a position, my mind was ba 
so clear and lucid as it ought to have been, and I did not * 
I ought to have done, fully grasp the significance of the terms 
in which the resignation had been accepted. On the next da 
the Prime Minister had left London.” y 


As we have said elsewhere, this account of his action almost 
exactly bears out the interpretation which we gave of the 
events that so bewildered the country last September. The 
Duke, out of an excess of loyalty and moderation, allowed 
himself to be placed in a false position; but the moment 
he realised its true nature he extricated himself from it 
and extricated himself without loss of dignity or of 
influence,—a most remarkable fact, and one due to the 
absolute honesty and to the entire absence of self-seeking 
or even of self-centredness, which mark his character, His 
account of the event also shows that we did not go too far in 
the astonishment we expressed at Mr. Balfour's action, 


The rest of the Duke of Devonshire’s speech was full of 
sound sense on the general fiscal problem; but, unfortunately, 
we can only find space to call attention to two passages, 
—to that in which he insisted that the real issue before the 
country was Free-trade and Protection, and to his admirable 
handling of “dumping.” Speaking of the proposed tariff to 
prevent “dumping,” he said :—“ What this tariff would do 
would be permanently to raise the price of our products to 
our home customers. Who are our home customers ? Nobody 
that I am aware of buys iron or steel to look at or to putin 
his pocket. The purchasers of iron and steel are a thousand 
different classes of manufacturers who convert iron and steel 
into hundreds and thousands of articles of general utility and 
advantage. Well, if the price of their material is raised to 
them, they also must be protected,—the price of the article 
which they produce will also be raised, their consumption will 
be necessarily reduced, and the effect of this proposal would 
be that production would be diminished, and that a large 
number of workmen in these subsidiary industries—a far 
larger number than are employed in the ironmasters’ works— 
would have their employment by so much reduced.” 


The Government side was set forth by the Lord Chancellor 
and by Lord Lansdowne, but neither added very much to our 
knowledge of the Government’s real attitude. Lord Lansdowne, 
however, endorsed Mr. Akers-Douglas’s declaration that the 
Government are opposed to any tax on food or raw materials, 
No doubt for the moment the Government think they are 
opposed to it, but how long would the conviction last, we wonder, 
if Mr. Chamberlain should by some miracle win a seat or 
increase a majority ata by-election? We cannot close our 
account of the debate without a reference to Lord Robertson’s 
masterly, though almost too vitriolic speech. Many of the 
best judges of Parliamentary oratory declare that nothing 
more striking has been heard in the House of Lords during 
the present generation. When the division was taken the 
Government were only able to obtain a majority of 41 
(98 to 47). 


A very important point made by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
in his fiscal speech in the House of Lords on Thursday week has 
been missed owing to the compression of the Times report. In 
the fuller report in the Scotsman the following passage appears: 
“They were now told that before a mandate could be asked 
for this policy there were to be two or perhaps three General 
Elections. He did not know whether that would be the case 
or not, but was that in itself not the complete and absolute 
justification of the line which had been taken by those who 
refused to allow the Government and Parliament to be com- 
mitted before any Election had taken place?” In other 
words, the Government last spring would have done what 
they now say ought not to be done till after two or three 
Elections—i.e., have committed the country to the system of 
preference—if it had not been for the Free-traders in the 
Cabinet,—the men who during the period when Mr. Cham- 
berlain was thought to be going to sweep the country were 
denounced as unworthy to remain members of the Unionist 
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party and whom, we are given to understand, Mr. Balfour 

jed as such political lepers that he dared not treat 
them with the confidence and frankness usually extended to 
colleagues, lest they might revoke their resignations and 
continue to contaminate his Administration. 


On Monday Mr. Arnold-Forster introduced the Supple- 
mentary Estimate of £2,700,000 for Army services. The 
Government were subjected to a searching cross-examination 
by the Opposition, and did not come well out of it. Supple- 
mentary Estimates are generally necessary, and are reasonable 
enough, if properly used; but something must be wrong 
with our bookkeeping when under the item of Colonial 
contingents in South Africa we have Supplementary Esti- 
mates for £800,000 and an original Estimate for £5,000. 
Surely this item must have been within the cognisance of the 
War Office when the original Estimates were framed. Both 
Mr, Arnold-Forster and Mr. Brodrick lamented that the 
claim of £900,000 for expenditure on South African railways 
while under military management had not been paid by the 
civil Government. The policy of presenting bills of this type 
against @ Colony seems to us scarcely dignified, especially as in 
this case the claim is difficult to justify. The Colonies paid 
large capital sums for the expropriation of the railways from 
their original owners. The Army had the free use of the lines 
and rolling-stock for three years, and naturally and unavoid- 
ably did enormous damage to both. Any sums spent on the 
railways were in the nature of necessary repairs to meet 
wear and tear, and it seems to us that the new Colonies 
would be justified, not only in objecting to pay any such 
claim, but in counterclaiming for depreciation of rolling-stock 
and permanent way to an amount even in excess of the sum 
mentioned. We protest against this pettifogging way of 
dealing with the Colonies, just as we protested against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ill-advised aitempt to fasten a tribute on the 


Transvaal. 


The Supplementary Navy Estimate of £1,270,000 was con- 
sidered in Supply on Tuesday. Of this sum, the largest item, 
£770,900, represents part of the purchase-money of the two 
Chilian battleships recently added to the Navy; and Mr. 
Robertson, after commenting on the growth of our expendi- 
ture, asked why the Government had changed its opinion as 
to their value since last March. In reply, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that the terms subsequently offered 
were more favourable to this country, and that a ship 
might be unsuitable at one price and not at another. Mr. 
Ritchie, who had been Chancellor when the original offer 
was made, expressed his satisfaction with the bargain, as 
warranted by the altered circumstances; and Mr. Pretyman, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, explained that as a result of the 
purchase the Admiralty, having secured two battleships for 
the price of two cruisers, instead of laying down three battle- 
ships next April, would only lay down two in the autumn. 
The Navy Vote having been agreed to, consideration of the 
Supplementary Army Vote was resumed on the item of 
£150,000 for Yeomanry contingents in South Africa. Mr, 
Brodrick defended the delay of the War Office as due to 
the belief of the authorities that the war was coming to an 
end. The second lot of Yeomanry was despatched in an 
incomplete condition, in order to meet Lord Kitchener's 
urgent appeals for more troops. 


The Chinese labour question came up again in the Commons 
on Monday, Dr. Macnamara moving the adjournment of the 
House. He claimed that before the Ordinance came into 
force the House should be put in possession of the rules 
relating to the introduction, management, and repatriation 
of the families of the coolies. The burden of defence was 
sustained by the Colonial Secretary in a heated speech, 
in which he took the line that his personal honour was 
impugned, denouncing Sir Henry Fowler’s use of the word 
“conscience” as “nauseous.” Mr. Lyttelton repudiated with 
indignation the charge that the Government were about 
to recognise a state of slavery. After explaining the pre- 
cautions taken to safeguard the interests of the coolie, he 
pointed out that the regulations were to be made under the 
Ordinance, and as they might have to be issued at intervals 
during the next five years, it was absurd to demand the 
suspension of its operation till all the necessary regulations 


to treat the matter on a personal basis. The House of Com- 
mons ought not to be satisfied with the pledges of Ministers 
unless it was prepared to abdicate its functions. It was the 
trustee for the liberty of the subject throughout the British 
Empire, and could not delegate its trust. Ona division the 
Government majority, which stands normally at 109, dropped 
to 56 (212 to 156). 


We record with special pleasure that Mr. Balfour has made 
so good a recovery from the influenza that he was able to visit 
the House of Commons on Thursday. He received a very 
warm welcome from all sides, as was natural, for there is no 
man who is personally better liked in the House of Commons. 
Whatever we may feel as to his recent political actions, we can 
all agree in our pleasure at his recovery. But though Mr. 
Balfour’s return was welcome, it cannot be said to have 
brought the Government good luck. It was in no pleasant 
mood—and small wonder, considering the tale of muddle, 
extravagance, and want of decision and foresight disclosed— 
that the House of Commons met the Government’s explanations 
of the Somaliland vote. The result was a very marked drop 
in the Government majorities. On one of the votes it actually 
went as low as 14 (88 votes to 74), but this was no doubt due 
to the division having been taken somewhat unexpectedly and 
at a moment inconvenient to the Government Whips. Still, 
such an incident shows how greatly discredited the Govern- 
ment are, and how little confidence is extended to them even 
by their nominal supporters. But, after all, could anything 
else be expected from those who, professing to be Free-traders, 
support the cause of Protection ? 





Mr. Crombie in a letter to Monday’s Westminster Gazette 
gives a quotation from a speech made by Mr. Cobden 
at Aberdeen in 1844, which finally disposes of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement—again and again repeated—that 
Mr. Cobden promised that universal Free-trade would follow 
the adoption of that policy by Britain. The speech is not in 
the collected speeches, but has been unearthed in the report 
of a local paper, and recently reprinted by the Aberdeen Free 
Press. Here are Cobden’s own words :—‘ But to take the 
first objection made such ample use of by the Opposition— 
that we must not carry out the principles of Free Trade till 
others did the same. ‘It would be ruinous to carry our 
liberality further than our neighbours.’ So speak the 
reciprocity party, of whom he understood there were some 
in this city; but the baselessness of this doctrine was suffi- 
ciently shown by Sir Robert Peel himself iu the revisal of the 
tariff. It was his boast that he had made his reductions 
without reference to any nation whatever, and that it was but 
justice to disregard the tariff dues of all the nations in regu- 
lating our own. But he would not appeal to the foes of Free 
Trade in support of its doctrine. He would take another 
and a better system. He would appeal to the reason of the 
audience. The greater the restrictions in other countries, the 
more necessity was there for Free Trade in this; in order 
that we might establish an indirect trade to compensate as 
much as possible for the want of a direct one.” That is as 
true to-day as it was sixty years ago. It may be a mis- 
fortune that other nations are not Free-traders, but the only 
way to combat and neutralise that evil is by Free-trade. 


The Rector of St. Mary’s, Johannesburg, has expressed his 
lively satisfaction with the Chinese Labour Ordinance as 
affording a “glorious opportunity” for Church evangelistic 
work. A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette has very 
aptly recalled Lowell’s satiric treatment of the similar plea 
urged in defence of the importation of black labour from 
Africa into the Southern States. The lines occur in Birdo- 
fredum Sawin’s report of a sermon preached at a camp meet- 
ing by a clerical defender of slavery :— 

“ Warn’t it more prof’table to bring your raw materil thru 
Where you can work it inta grace an’ inta cotton, tu, 
Than sendin’ missionaries out where fevers might defeat ’em, 
An’ ef the butcher didn’ call, their p’rishioners might eat ’em?” 
At any rate, this new argument has rendered it dangerous for 
the defenders of Chinese labour to raise the cry of “ Exeter 
Hall” any longer against their opponents. 
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should have been issued. Mr. Asquith, who followed, refused 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY: A GREAT OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


i ggprer the panic on the Paris Bourse and the 

pessimistic rumours of a portion of the Continental 
Press need not be regarded as trustworthy indications of 
danger, it cannot be denied that there are very grave ele- 
ments of peril in the existing situation, and that the position 
of this country as regards its foreign relations is one which 
calls for the most serious and careful consideration. A 
very little reflection will show that this must beso. All 
Englishmen, whatever their views as to the wisdom of the 
Japanese Alliance, agree in their desire to keep out of the 
war if possible. At the same time, they feel that if Japan 
were to be getting the worst of it, and were placed ina 
position of real danger, we should be obliged to do some- 
thing to help our ally. But though we realise this so 
strongly in our own case, we do not appear to have enough 
imagination to realise that just the same consideratiofis 
are affecting, and must affect, the French. They, like us, 
are most anxious to keep out of the war; but they, like 
us, feel bound to ask themselves whether they can, if the 
worst comes to the worst, afford to let their ally be beaten 
by the Japanese, or be bled to death by a war both in- 
terminable and unsuccessful. Here, then, lies the point 
of danger. Neither we nor the French feel that we need 
be very much moved by the initial stages of the war, nor 
by a war which will give complete victory to neither side ; 
but we both feel deep anxiety at the thought of our ally 
receiving any grave injury,—one from which recovery would 
be slow and doubtful. And this anxiety is the more poignant 
because it does not rest on sentiment or honour, but on self- 
interest. Neither side thinks that it would be quite safe with 
its ally badly damaged. No doubt the French are in a sense 
in a better position to resist being drawn in than we are, 
because it is inconceivable that Russia’s position as a State 
could be destroyed by defeat; whereas in the assumed case 
of a crushing Japanese defeat it is possible that Japan 
might cease to count as a Far Eastern Power. If Japan 
had lost command of the sea, she might have been 
threatened with annihilation. No such dilemma as 
allowing Russia to be annihilated or else helping her 
can be presented to the French. The worst that France 
risks is the weakening of her ally, and possibly the inability 
of Russia to pay her debts, and she has got to balance 
against that the risks and dangers of a great war. France 
can always say to Russia: ‘ We should like to help you, 
but it would be a cruel kindness to bring Britain down 
upon you, and therefore we refrain.’ We could not, were 
Japan being beaten, make that excuse to Japan, as 
Japan has politically nothing to fear from France, which 
is not in a position to deal her any serious blow in the 
Far East. 


But even if we assume that the knowledge that her 
help to Russia would be worse than useless, because it 
would only mean fresh enemies for her ally, may be relied 
on to keep back France, and will satisfy the Russians, 
and convince them that all that could be done by their 
ally has been done, there is another element likely to 
involve France which must be faced,—and one which, 
in our belief, is far more likely to prove dangerous. 
The German Emperor has it in his power at any moment 
to place the French in a most difficult position ; and being 
the able diplomatist that he is, one may not unreasonably 
canvass the notion of his using his power. Suppose 
that later on, say when the war has run another six 
months, and when the Russians are greatly exhausted 
and in peril of even worse things happening to them, 
the German Emperor, after privately sounding the 
Russians and obtaining their assent, were to say to the 
French :—‘ Let us end this horrible and dangerous war by 
a friendly intervention. Russia is willing, and Japan will 
doubtless see reason when we approach her, just as she 
did in 1895. France and Germany acted together then, 
and with the happiest results, even though Britain sulked 
and stood aloof, and there is no reason why we should not 
be equally successful now in maintaining the political 
equilibrium in the Far East.’ If this proposal were 
made to France by Germany with the full acquiescence 
and approval of Russia, how could the French meet it? 








They could hardly say ‘ No, we will not act with you’: op 
rather, if they did say so, they would know that ‘the 
Dual Alliance was at an end. The Russians would not 
fail to ask themselves the question: ‘ What is the use of 
the Alliance when our ally refuses to help us, while the 
Power against which the Dual Alliance was formed 
proffers us her help?’ It may be said perhaps that in 
that case the French would let the Alliance go. They 
have never got much benefit from it, they are not bound 
in honour by it to act with Germany, and they would prefer 
to let it die rather than plunge into a war with Britain, 
This is, of course, a conceivable view, but is it not more 
likely that the French Government and people would argue 
thus P—‘ The German Emperor places us in an intolerable 
dilemma ; but there is no help for it; we cannot in such 
circumstances as these desert the Russians. If we do, 
they fall at once into the arms of Germany, Germany and 
Russia become allies, and the Kaiser has us at his mercy, 
In order, then, to avoid attacks on our Eastern frontiers 
under conditions which preclude any help from other 
quarters, we must maintain the Dual Alliance, and show 
Russia that we are as good friends to her as Germany, 
We don’t want a war with Germany in which Russia 
would give us no help, and so would allow the full 
weight of the German Power to fall upon us. We 
cannot run the risk of giving up our Russian fire 
insurance. Even though sticking to it involves us in 
other and great risks, they are not so great as those 
we run by not being insured at all.’ Who could be 
surprised if the French were to argue in this way, 
impelled also by the fears of the small French investor 
for the £300,000,000 he has lent to Russia,—umillions 
which he somehow fancies are guaranteed to him by the 
Alliance ? 


Granted that the German Emperor has the power to 
place France in a position so dangerous to herself and 
to us, we must ask,—Is there no way in which the 
danger can be prevented? We'believe there is. We 
would take action by a timely and friendly intimation to 
France that should she have this diplomatic pistol placed 
at her head, we should be willing to give her guarantees as 
good as those given by Russia, or, to use our metaphor once 
more, that we should be willing to take up the lapsed Russian 
insurance, and to insure her against Germany on the same 
terms that she formerly obtained from Russia. If we made 
such an offer to France, and she accepted it, she would cer- 
tainly be no worse off than she is now, but rather better, for we 


have many ways of helping her which Russia does not possess. : 


We can, for example, do what Russia never could do— 
guarantee her great and growing Empire in North and West 
Africa, which is, indeed, imperilled by a Russian Alliance, 
as M. de Lanessan has reminded his countrymen this 
week. Except from a British attack, that Empire for 
which France has sacrificed so much is absolutely secure. 
Again, an understanding with Britain such as we have 
described would save France from the terrible drain of a 
double fighting expenditure. She would not, of course, be 
wise to neglect her Fleet; but if she were insured in the 
British office instead of the Russian, she would not need 
to spend such very large sums as she does now. But what 
she saved from the Navy could be expended in perfecting 
the Army as a fighting machine. Incidentally, too, we 
may feel sure that a British policy of insurance would 
remove all further danger on the Italian frontier. Italy's 
obligations under the Triple Alliance are already not very 
exacting, and when once France and Britain were in 
agreement we may be sure that Italy would be anything 
but hostile. 

So much for the advantages that France would reap from 
insuring herself with us. Should we get equal advantages? 
Possibly not, if the ultimate issues are regarded; but 
most certainly we should obtain the immediate advantage 
of avoiding a war against all Europe except Italy, 
Austria, and Spain; and owing to the Japanese Alliance, 
the best we can do now is to protect ourselves against 
its immediate evils, though we have to abandon the only 
essentially sound policy of non-committal. The moment 
the Alliance was made the possibility of keeping ourselves 
in a safe isolation ceased. It must be remembered also 
that by insuring France against an attack by Germany we 
are only agreeing to do what we should, in fact, be forced 
to do if Germany were to attack France with the object 
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of destroying her,—and no attack except one intended to 


altogether as a Great Power need be 
pd Lrg We Sala not, without entire neglect of 
on pm safety, allow France to be overwhelmed by 
Aeon. Germany is too powerful a State, and one 
that presents too great a menace to us, to permit 
us to contemplate the possibility of France being over- 
thrown by her. Therefore, whether we agreed before- 
hand or no, we must come to the aid of France if 
she were attacked. In truth, then, we should run 
no greater risks than we are exposed to at this very 
moment if we were to agree to do what Russia is 
now under agreement to do for France. But if this 
view is a sound one, would it not be a wise precaution 
to let the German Emperor know that such is our inten- 
tion? Nay, we would go further, and inform the French 
that if they were placed by Germany in the dilemma 
suggested, and were im danger of losing their 
Russian Alliance, we should be willing to supply the 
endangered insurance. We should not, of course, expect 
the French to reply in any way to such an intimation; 
but the knowledge of our attitude would, we may feel 
sure, prevent the suggested German offer being made to 
France. Germany does not want to bring France and 
Britain together, though she would be very glad to act 
with France and Russia against Britain. 

We trust that our readers will not think from what we 
have written that we regard the German Emperor as a 
kind of bogey-man. He is nothing of the sort, but only a 
very shrewd statesman who studies foreign relations pro- 
foundly, and is most properly anxious to secure Germany’s 
position in every possible way and to build up a world- 
Empire. But granted this, nothing could be better policy 
on his part than to get the only two Powers he dreads 
—and he dreads them both very greatly—to join with 
him in either injuring British prestige, or else in actually 
inflicting the injury on us involved in a war, and the 
consequent Continental boycott of our trade. There is 
nothing in the least wrong from the German Emperor's 
point of view in contemplating intervention in conjunction 
with France. It would obviously be a most successful piece 
of statecraft if it could be managed. Let us hope, however, 
that it will not be managed, and that France and Britain 
will have the courage and good sense to frustrate it. 
Instead, let them make the proposal an opportunity for 
that complete and lasting understanding which would 
be beneficial to both nations, and should secure the peace 
of Europe for another generation. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND MR. 
BALFOUR. 


aes Duke of Devonshire’s explanation of his action in 
remaining in the Cabinet longer than the rest of his 
Free-trade colleagues was as ample and as frank as we were 
certain it would be. It struck just the note of sincerity 
that was to be expected from him, and showed exactly 
how and why he had at first thought it was his duty to 
remain in the Cabinet even if the other Free-traders left. 
When the country was bewildered by the news that the 
Duke of Devonshire was going to remain with Mr. Balfour, 
we set forth what we believed were the considerations that 
had induced him to take that step, and we went on to say 
that we were convinced that he would soon realise that 
these considerations were based on a misapprehension of 
the situation, and that the moment he did realise this he 
would leave the Cabinet. This was what happened. Our ex- 
planation of the Duke’s action in September might, indeed, 
be quoted now as an abstract of his declaration in the Lords 
on Friday week. He was induced for a time to believe 
that he could best help the cause of Free-trade by taking 
a line different from that of the other Free-traders in the 
Cabinet. When, however, he came to understand what 
was the nature of Mr. Balfour’s adhesion to Free-trade, 
and that the Prime Minister’s actions, whatever might 
be his words, consisted in “keeping the ring” for Mr. 
Chamberlain, giving him the fullest opportunities to con- 
vert the party and the nation to Protection, and generally 
acting the part of his “second” or “ backer,” the Duke of 
Devonshire had no course open to him but to resign. 
The whole transaction, from the Duke’s point of view, 
has become absolutely clear. He made a mistake, but 
the moment he realised what he had done he would not 





allow any sense of personal pride to prevent him correcting 
his error, and making the fullest confession of his false 
step. His example is one that will be of infinite use in 
our public life. In future men who get themselves into a 
false position in politics will be immensely strengthened 
in performing the difficult and painful task of acknow- 
ledging and setting right their blunders. They will be 
able to feel that what the Duke of Devonshire did in the 
fiscal crisis they can and ought to do. 


The Duke of Devonshire by his manly frankness has put 
himself absolutely right with public opinion. Even his 
strongest opponents do not venture to arraign his conduct. 
It now remains for Mr. Balfour to be equally frank in his 
explanations. It is impossible to think that Mr. Balfour 
when he is again able to speak in his place in Parliament 
will not reply to the Duke. The fact that his late 
colleague refrained, not merely from any direct charge, 
but also from even the slightest insinuation as to Mr. 
Balfour’s action, makes it the more imperative that he 
should give the nation his version of the events of 

tember last. The point in regard to which the country 
spécially requires explanation is how and why the Prime 
Minister apparently failed to deal openly and plainly with 
all his colleagues, and why he withheld from a portion 
of them that enlightenment to which as friends and 
colleagues they were entitled. A Cabinet is not a 
gathering of men in a bar or at a street corner. It 
is a body of honourable gentlemen bound together 
by the most intimate ties that can be imagined 
in the performance of a great public duty,—that of 
governing the nation. They are all members of the Privy 
Council, and all bound by the Privy Councillor’s oath. 
As long, then, as the status of Cabinet Minister belongs 
to a man, as long, that is, as a member of the 
Cabinet has not voluntarily resigned or been requested 
to resign by his chief, the condition of moral solidarity 
should be imperatively preserved. All the members of 
the Cabinet have a right to expect perfect frankness from 
their chief, and to feel that he is in no way working behind 
them or withholding from them his confidence. It lies 
with Mr. Balfour to show that he treated his colleagues 
with this absolute frankness,—that he told them every- 
thing which he thought they could possibly desire or ought 
to know. It must not be supposed for a moment that we 
suggest that Mr. Balfour had not the right to call for 
the resignation of certain of his colleagues for a specified 
reason, or simply because he considered that their resigna- 
tions would improve the efficiency or homogeneity of his 
Administration. He had every right to do so, and that 
right has never been denied in the present controversy. 
Again, it must not be supposed that we suggest that 
if Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord 
George Hamilton had been told of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation, they would have insisted on remaining in 
office. They would have done no such thing, and the 
allegation made by certain prominent supporters of the 
Government and exponents of Government views to that 
effect—notably the Daily Telegraph in its leader of last 
Saturday—is without any foundation. To pretend that 
Mr. Balfour could not have ventured to tell his colleagues 
about Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation because it would have 
afforded them an excuse to cling to offices which he had 
determined it was not in the public interest they should 
continue to hold is a monstrous insult to those statesmen. 
Mr. Balfour, therefore, it seems to us, cannot, since the 
charge has been publicly made by his devoted supporters, 
refuse to deal with it and to give it an emphatic denial. 
Such action on his part is due to men unfairly attacked on 
a point where they are naturally most sensitive. And if 
for any reason Mr. Balfour does not make such a state- 
ment, then we hold that one of the three resigning 
Ministers should obtain leave to publish the whole of 
the letters and documents connected with the incident. 
Speaking generally, Mr. Balfour, if he is to regain the 
full confidence of the nation, must show that the un- 
favourable impression as tu his action produced by the Duke 
of Devonshire’s speech rests on some misapprehension or 
confusion ; that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
he treated his colleagues throughout with the confidence 
and openness they had a right to expect from their leader ; 
and that the suspicion that he practised an economy of 
truth, and did not let them know everything that they 
would have desired to know, is unfounded. Particularly 
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necessary is it for him to explain why, having Mr. 
Chamberlain’s unconditional resignation, dated Septem- 
ber 9th, in his pocket, he did not at the first Cabinet (on 
September 14th) clear the air and avoid all confusion 
by stating that Mr. Chamberlain had resigned. If Mr. 
Balfour is able to show that in reality he practised no 
eoncealment—and, remember, we have never yet heard his 
version of the occurrences of September—nobody will be 
more pleased than ourselves. We are strongly opposed to 
Mr. Balfour’s policy, or want of policy, and we consider 
that by his weakness and indecision he has ruined the 
Unionist party, but that does not prevent us desiring 
most earnestly that he should be able to show that, instead 
of impairing our best political traditions, he upheld 
them at every point in his handling of the crisis. It 
would be with the profoundest sense of relief that we 
should see him prove that his late colleagues have nothing 
to resent or regret in his action, and that any strictures 
we may have made on his conduct in this respect were 
based on a misapprehension of the circumstances. 


It is. only natural that the future action of the Duke of 
Devonshire should just now be canvassed with special 
eagerness and interest. Will the Duke join the Liberal 
party ? Will he support them from outside when they 
come into office after a General Election, or will he become 
Premier in a Coalition Administration? These and 
similar questions are to be heard on every hand. That 
they should be put was inevitable. As to the answers to 
them, we should like to suggest a consideration which we 
are certain supplies the key in every case. Nothing, in 
truth, is easier than to determine what the Duke’s course 
of action will be. He will do just what he considers to 
be in the public interest, no more and no less. If the 
Liberal party obtain a majority at the General Election, 
we may be as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow 
that he will make no sort of claim for office, nor insist on 
his position being considered. On the other hand, we 
may be equally sure that if those who have the right and 
the power to make the request come to him and are able 
to convince him that it will be in the interests of Free- 
trade and of the nation that he should take office, then he 
will take office. Again, whether he takes office as the head 
of an Administration or in a subordinate capacity will be 
determined by the sole consideration of what is in the 
public interest. The Duke of Devonshire did not make the 
sacrifices he has made for Free-trade in order to become 
Premier. At the same time, he will not allow any dis- 
inclination for another term of oflice or his desire for rest 
to stand in the way. No personal considerations, no small 
cabals, no external influences, will move him a hair’s- 
breadth. He will, when the circumstances that require 
action arise, be, as we have said, guided by his view of the 
public interest. A sense of duty alone moves him at a 
political crisis like the present. That is the essential thing 
to remember about the Duke of Devonshire, and if people 
will only keep this key to his conduct in their minds, they 
will have little difficulty in divining in what direction 
he will move. 





THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE VAGRANT. 


ERY slowly, if perhaps more surely than in some 
other countries, do we English feel our way towards 

the solution of the social problems which afflict us. For 
a score of years or more the question of the unemployed 
has been presenting itself intermittently, and in varying 
degrees of severity, in our great towns, and especially in 
London. For a much longer period the prevalence of 
vagrancy has formed a chronic, and latterly a growingly 
urgent, subject of complaint in our suburban and rural 
districts. Yet it is only now that we are, though we hope 
that at last we really are, beginning to recognise the 
necessity of dealing with such problems as these with some 
measure of practical philosophy, and on lines framed with 
some regard to the lasting welfare of the persons who must 
be relieved, and with some reference to the interests, social 
and economic, of the country as a whole. We have come 
to discern the drawbacks and dangers attaching to large, 
and necessarily much-advertised, central funds for general 
relief purposes. Their very existence, it has been in- 
creasingly acknowledged, cultivates the attitude of depend- 
ence on charity among the least industrious and resourceful 
of the inhabitants of the areas within which they are 
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raised, and tends to augment their numbers b 

from outside. Not less clearly, also, has it been 
nised that in times of special distress special charitable 
relief can only be administered without great mischief 
by persons possessing some considerable acquaintance With 
the circumstances and characters of the applicant class 
And inasmuch as not even the most careful philanthropig 
workers are beyond reach of deception, it is further seen tht 
in times of extensive failure of employment it is of great 
importance that some generally applicable test of inabilit 
to find work in the area affected should be brought into Tg 
It is largely with this view that during the present winter 
the experiment has been tried of offering work on the farm 
colonies at Hadleigh and Osea Island to heads of families 
in the East End of London who affirmed that they could 
not obtain employment within reach of their homes, and 
who, on their proving ready to do such hard country work 
have been—so far as funds allowed—maintained at the 
farm colonies, while their families have been supported at 
home. This experiment, which was advocated by the 
Bishop of Stepney and others in the Times, has been 
carried out with success on the limited scale which the 
funds available permitted. Much more, however, might 
doubtless have been done with advantage on the samenon. 
pauperising lines to meet the really genuine distress jn 
various parts of London. 

In any case, it certainly appears very desirable that the 
treatment on these sound principles of part at least of the 
unemployed problem should not be dependent on the 
chances that, in any given winter, private charity will be 
roused to an adequate sense of the emergency. If that 
does not happen, the result must be either that a large 
number of really deserving cases of want of employment 
are not adequately relieved, with the further result of 
severe privation, and very possibly lasting injury to health 
and physical effectiveness, or that they are indeed 
relieved, but in ways definitely injurious to their 
sense of self-respect, and so to their moral effective. 
ness. There seems, therefore, to be a great deal 
to be said for endowing local authorities, in so far as 
they do not at present possess it, with full freedom to 
make, on their own account, such experiments as that 
to which we have referred for meeting temporary economic 
emergencies in ways least likely to result in the permanent 
deterioration of those who are helped. Mr. Asquith dwelt 
on this aspect of the subject in the interesting speech with 
which he concluded the debate yesterday week on Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s amendment to the Address, which advocated 
the creation of a Department and Minister of Labour fully 
empowered to deal, in conjunction with local authorities, 
with lack of employment, “mainly by the execution of 
necessary public works, afforestation, and further by en- 
couraging an increase in the numbers of those employed 
in agricultural pursuits.” Mr. Asquith seemed to see 
more light than we should have thought likely to appear 
in the idea of a Minister of Labour, but he laid special 
stress on the view, which he said he had always held, that 
they could not be too liberal and elastic in giving to local 
authorities the power of experiment in matters of this 
kind. In particular, he urged that the Local Government 
Board should favour, and especially in London, where 
divisions of area are to a large extent arbitrary, the co- 
operative action of local authorities. Apparently no 
special legislation, but only the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, is required to make such co-operation 
possible, and weighty representations from Metropolitan 
Boards of Guardians have been made in favour of a 
practical unification of the Metropolitan area for the 
treatment of questions of able-bodied destitution. Mr. 
Long, who spoke before Mr. Asquith, while adopting 
a distinctly sympathetic tone in his general references 
to the unemployed question, declined to commit him- 
self, without further consideration, to so wide-reaching 
an administrative change as that just referred to. ‘This 
attitude is natural, and even justifiable, in a Con- 
servative Minister ; but we trust it does not mean either 
indefinite delay in a decision, or the probability of any- 
thing like an entirely hostile one. It is totally impossible 
to isolate the different parishes and Unions of London m 
the practical working of plans for dealing with such a 
problem as that of the unemployed. A wise and bold 
policy in one district is apt to be very largely neutralised 
by a timid and reactionary policy in an adjoining district. 
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‘Whenever times of distress are approaching—and, as was 


sointed out in the course of the debate, they can generally 
be foreseen—there ought to be conference among the Poor 
Law authorities, with a view to making their respective 
Jines of administration as far as possible harmonious ; and 
jn regard to all matters where external action might be 
proposed, as in the case of the despatch of unemployed to 
work in the country, it is obvious that efficiency and 
economy would be greatly promoted by joint instead of 
scattered action. 

In the same connection, another strong _case for co- 
operation among local authorities arises in regard to 
vagrancy, as to the growing prevalence of which an 
influential deputation of local Poor Law administrators 
waited on the President of the Local Government Board 
on Tuesday. It is, of course, notorious that not only do 
the “ immense army of vagrants,” as Mr. Boscawen called 
them in addressing Mr. Long, cause constant trouble to 
rural Boards of Guardians, and extensive anxiety, and 
even alarm, in thinly populated districts, but that they 
greatly complicate the unemployed issue whenever and 
wherever it becomes acute. From passing up and 
down the country finding a livelihood, as Mr. Long 
recognises, “in some extraordinary way which is hard 
to discover,” they rapidly converge in severe weather on 
any centre of population where a more or less sym- 
pathetic public is providing soup kitchens and night 
shelters. Most of them never have done, and never mean 
to do, a good day’s work in their lives, and in so far as 
they succeed in obtaining, as they doubtless often do, 
relief intended for bond-fide out-of-works, they both pro- 
duce misleading conclusions as to the magnitude of the 
unemployed evil at any particular time and place, and also 
cause something worse than waste of the resources of charity. 
It is satisfactory that Mr. Long is convinced that the 
magnitude and characteristics of this singular element in 
our population are such as to demand an inquiry, to which 
he thinks that the Local Government Board, the Home 
Office, and probably the Prison Commissioners should be 
parties. Many of the vagrants, as he truly observes, are 
“very near akin to the criminal classes ’"—very near 
indeed—and the co-operation of the police and of those 
in charge of our gaols is essential to any thorough under- 
standing of their ways of living and the development of any 
well-considered policy for dealing with them. Only about 
a third, or less, of the thirty thousand vagrants believed 
to exist in this country are in the habit, according to 
Mr. Long, of soliciting poor relief, so that it docs not 
appear that they could all be dealt with by the Guardians, 
unless under largely enhanced powers. We are in- 
clined, however, to attach considerable weight to the 
view expressed by Mr. Crooks in the debate on the un- 
employed, that the Guardians ought to have power to 
“put the flotsam and jetsam on the land and keep them 
there.” It would be necessary, no doubt, to keep the class 
in question distinct from those respectable unemployed 
who have temporarily accepted farm-work as a test of 
their desire to earn a livelihood for themselves and their 
families honestly. Something like the labour colonies 
established in Continental countries must, it seems, be 
organised for the tramp class, where they must be under 
firm, though not harsh, but rather reformatory, dis- 
cipline, and whence they must not be allowed to escape 
under a considerable term. Mr. Crooks thinks that 
under such conditions a good many of them might 
become useful labourers, which seems by no means 
impossible if they are taken in hand before the roving 
habit has become too deeply ingrained. But in any 
case, it is obviously of the first importance that in this 
field there should be joint action among local authorities, 
otherwise some counties will be flooded with tramps 
to an intolerable extent, while others will be cleared of 
them. Mr. Long, indeed, recognises that there must be 
facilities for joint action before any new law on vagrancy 
could be made effective. The sooner such facilities are 
provided, whether by legislation or administrative sanction, 
the better. Once let the habit of co-operation among local 
authorities in regard to the unemployed and the vagrant 
become firmly established, and we may reasonably hope 
that in both respects there will bea steady reduction of 
evils from which we have too long suffered through our 
extremely casual and hand-to-mouth practices in local 
administration, 





THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT IN IMPERIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


— publication of the Reports presented by Mr. Root, 
. the American Secretary of State for War, to the 
President gives us the history of the last five years of 
American history in a succinct and intelligible form. It 
is not our English way of doing business; but the reading 
of Mr. Root’s lucid summary makes us wonder whether 
annual Reports are not a valuable thing for a nation 
which desires to know exactly how it stands. With us the 
summary is the work of the journalist ; but we can see the 
merits of having it done by the responsible Minister; at 
any rate, when that Minister is as clear-sighted and able 
as Mr. Root. The Secretary for War has crowded an 
immense quantity of remarkable work into the last five 
years. He divined correctly the true lessons of the Spanish 
War, and as far back as 1899 analysed the defects of the 
American military system in words which are almost 
identical with the Report of Lord Esher’s Commission on 
ours. He has created a real brain of the Army in the 
shape of a General Staff, reorganised the system of train- 
ing for officers, abolished the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, reconstituted the Militia and the Volunteer Forces 
on a new basis, provided for a thorough training in rifle 
practice, and in a Joint Committee of the Army and Navy 
created an equivalent body to our Committee of Defence. 
But such reforms were by the way. The day-to-day work 
of the War Office was the administration and the recon- 
struction of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, duties 
which the war had cast upon its hands. Mr. Root was 
fortunate in his lieutenants, for General Leonard Wood, 
the Military Governor of Cuba, and now the Governor of 
Mindanao, in the Philippines, is the most brilliant type of 
soldier-administrator. Much of the success was due to 
the ability of the local authorities, but a great share 
of the credit must be given to the statesman who in 
Washington held all the ropes in his hand and showed 
in every problem a fresh, keen, and practical mind. The 
Report is worthy of our study, for, apart from the work 
of Army reform, the American experiment in recon- 
struction is closely analogous to our work in South Africa 
during the last three years. In most respects our task 
was the harder. The conquered race we had to deal with 
had stronger and more persistent traditions, the country 
was more utterly broken by war, and both constitutional 
and economic questions were more far-reaching and 
complex. But the United States had many difficulties 
of their own, as in the awkward currency question in 
the Philippines, and their problem had two elements of 
perplexity which were foreign to ours. An Anglo-Saxon 
people had to resettle what was substantially a Latin race, 
an experiment which we have never had to make in quite 
the same form. Again, the conquering people had had 
little or no experience of conquest and settlement. They 
had not our long record of rule over subject races and 
native tribes in a low state of civilisation. The most 
friendly observer might have assumed that they would err 
in trying to transplant American ideas of government to 
soil not yet fully prepared for them. 


But the United States Government made no such 
mistake. With that power of looking to “the instant 
need of things” which characterises their race, they esti- 
mated the situation soberly and correctly. They brought 
to their work American principles, but not American 
forms. ‘ Before the people of Puerto Rico can be fully 
entrusted with self-government,” wrote Mr. Root, “they 
must first learn the lesson of self-control and respect for 
the principles of constitutional government, which require 
acceptance of its peaceful decisions. This lesson will 
necessarily be slowly learned, because it is a matter not of 
intellectual apprehension, but of character and of acquired 
habits of thought and feeling.” The first necessity, there- 
fore, for a politically undeveloped race is “a course of 
tuition under a strong and guiding hand.” The shade 
of Jefferson might well be startled to see his consti- 
tutional doctrinairedom rejected in favour of common- 
sense. It was the first duty of the newcomers to restore 
prosperity to the islands, and the material basis of good 
government; and when that had been done, to begin by 
means of education and tentative measures of local 
autonomy the political tuition of the people. The material 
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reconstruction was no light task. <A repatriation scheme, 
though on a much smaller scale than in the South African 
Colonies, was necessary for Puerto Rico and Cuba, and 
after the great hurricane the entire Army was organised 
into a relief corps. A government was set up in Puerto 
Rico of the kind which we should call Crown Colony,— 
with a Governor and Executive appointed by the President 
of the United States, and a Legislative Council composed 
partly of officials and partly of members nominated by 
the islanders. In all complex situations there is one 
particular fact which is the real centre of gravity, and must 
determine policy. The United States found this in the 
economic factor, as Lord Cromer found it in Egypt, and 
as we are finding it in South Africa to-day. “If the 
people are prosperous and have an abundance of the 
necessities of life, they will with justice be easily governed, 
and will with patience be easily educated.” Cuba provided 
the same problem as Puerto Rico on a much larger 
scale. Many thousands of starving inhabitants had to be 
fed pending the restoration of normal conditions of life, 
hospitals and prisons had to be reorganised, sanitation 
looked into, and the foundations of government established 
before handing over the island to the Republic for which 
the United States held it in trust. Over one hundred 
thousand indigent farmers, as in the Transvaal, were 
assisted with grants of cattle. Havana was thoroughly 
overhauled, renovated, and disinfected, and the scourge 
of the West Indies, yellow fever, was effectually banished 
by the efforts of Major Reed, so that for the first time 
for one hundred .and forty years the city has become 
entirely free from it. The progress made in education 
was very remarkable, all the old barracks being utilised as 
schoolrooms, and batches of Cuban teachers being sent to 
attend summer schools in the States. On May 20th, 1902, 
General Wood’s labours came to an end, and the island 
was handed over to the Cuban Republic. “I know of no 
chapter in American history,” says Mr. Root, “more 
satisfactory than that which will record the conduct of 
the military government of Cuba.” It is a record the 
United States may well be proud of, for no self-interest 
coloured their efforts to give a community a new start in 
civilised life. One fact bears eloquent testimony to their 
success. Now that Spanish sovereignty has departed a 
current of Spanish immigration has set in,—an industrious 
class from Northern Spain, who can appreciate the merits 
of an orderly government. 

The Philippines afford the closest parallel to South 
Africa. Reconstruction and guerilla warfare went on side 
by side; and now that the war is at an end the islands 
are still subject to Military Governors acting under the 
Philippines Commission. A loan for reproductive expen- 
diture was made by Congress, and charged upon the 
revenues of the islands. Railways, as the chief means 
of economic development and the most efficient weapon 
against savagery, have been built, or are still building. 
The wealth of the place is found in its agriculture and 
forestry, and the United States have brought to bear upon 
them the methods of their own Agricultural Bureau, which 
for efficiency is perhaps the first in the world. It is 
pleasant to read of the means taken to preserve the great 
forest wealth, and to ensure improvement and diversity in 
crops and a general instruction in progressive farming. 
Irrigation in Egypt did more than anything else to 
establish the peace and loyalty of the country, and we 
may be sure that the very tangible benefits which 
the American Agricultural Bureau can confer on the 
Philippines will not be the least effective means of 
pacification. Every effort has been made to do no 
violence to national modes of life. The tribal system 
in certain islands has been recognised, and tribal 
customs, when they do not offend against humanity, 
sanctioned. With a population so strangely mixed, 
any rigid system would be impossible, and much 
has rightly been left to the discretion of local adminis- 
trators. Where it was possible, municipalities have been 
created, with the sound object of beginning the political 
instruction of the people. Much has been done, too, in 
education; and a desire to acquire the English language 
is as widely marked in the Philippines as in the farm 
schools of the Transvaal. On the difficult question of 
slavery the Government have taken up a wise and moderate 
line. They have made no attempt to break down whole- 
sale the existing social conditions, but they have made 
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So far the first Imperial experiment of the United States 
is wholly to their credit. While keeping the ideals of 
civilisation consistently before them, they have shown : 
trace of a doctrinaire insistence upon unsuitable fo ; 
and have met the many practical difficulties with practical 
remedies. Much is due to the wise decentralisation of 
authority, which gave a free hand to administrators lik 
General Wood,—who, if he lives, is, we believe, destined to 
rank among the greatest and most successful of Anglo. 
Saxon rulers in partibus infidelium; much to the direction 
of Mr. Root, who has shown a capacity which entitles him 
toa high place among statesmen; but most, Perhaps, to 
the peculiar practical aptitude of the race. An American 
may misjudge a situation gravely while his interest in it 
remains academic, but once let him be trusted with the 
solution, and the odds are he will go unerringly to the 
heart of it. 





CHURCHMEN AND THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL ELECTION. 


7 Conference of delegates from the Metropolitan 
habitations of the Primrose League, which met on 
Monday, had evidently a very high opinion of the 
canvassers employed on behalf of the candidates in the 
London County Council Election. The Chairman ex. 
plained that the object of the Conference was to post 
the canvassers in the provisions of the London Education 
Act, and to enable them to answer objections with 
regard to it. This would have been a gigantic enterprise 
to be undertaken in ten working days, which were 
all that remained between the meeting and the day of 
election. The London Act is an elaborate and compli- 
cated measure even if it stood alone, and it is made all the 
more so by being largely interspersed with references to 
the Education Act of the previous year. Even those whose 
business it has been to follow the general course of the 
controversy which filled so large a place in the Sessions of 
1902 and 1903 would probably confess to knowing but 
little of the details of either measure. They will be—at 
least, they ought to be—mastered by the members of the 
Education Committee of the London County Council, but 
we question whether any one else would care to stand an 
examination in them. The Chancellor of the Primrose 
League, however, has formed a higher estimate of human 
powers and human will. What even members of the 
County Council who are not themselves on the Education 
Committee may fairly shrink from is not too great a task 
for the humblest canvasser, who will go about between 
now and next Saturday seeking to lead the electors to 
vote as the Primrose League would have them. To be 
“thoroughly posted” in the provisions of the Education 
Act, and to be able to answer any gainsayers that they 
may encounter,—this is the ideal Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby put before his audience, and we doubt not that some 
good men and many good women are laboriously trying to 
live up to it. It would be interesting to know the concep- 
tion of the Act that their efforts will leave in the minds of 
the average electors. 

After all, however, human nature will assert itself ; and 
when we turn to the speeches actually made at the Con- 
ference we find few traces of that minute acquaintance with 
the provisions of the Act which it was the object of the Con- 
ference to recommend to others. In some of them, indeed, 
there was very little reference to the Act. Captain Jessel, 
for example, was chiefly anxious to insist on the political 
character of the election. The men they were fighting 
were politicians, and they themselves must fight as 
politicians. Progressive, indeed, is not in itself a 
political name, but Unionists must not be deceived 
by misleading words. ‘ Below the Progressive skin there 
is the Radical wolf,” and the innocent little Red 
Riding Hoods of the Primrose League must be on their 
guard. It is not merely the education of the children 
that is at stake; it is the credit of the Unionist Adminis- 
tration. The Act is their Act, and they will be judged by 
its succes¢ or failure. Mr. Hayes Fisher did talk about 
the Act, and in a fine flight of fancy declared it “the most 
popular Act of Parliament ever placed upon the statute- 
book,” and the only alternative to a purely secular system, 
—two compliments which suggest that Mr. Hayes Fisher 
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has not followed the controversy very intelligently. It is, 
further, indispensable because our commercial supremacy 
depends upon the number of well-equipped citizens we 
roduce. This is not quite the doctrine we look for 
or Primrose League Conference. We had supposed that 
the need of better commercial education was one of the 
shibboleths of the Free-trader. We suspect, however, that 
the Conference thought more of the resolution Mr. Hayes 
Fisher moved than of the speech in which he moved it. 
So long us those present pledged themselves to “use every 
effort to secure the return of Unionist candidates,” what 
these candidates would do if they were returned was but a 


secondary question. 
Indeed, so far as the Education Act is concerned, it 
seems to matter very little which party carries the day. 
There are only two ways that we know of in which it is 
possible for the London County Council to do any harm to 
the Act. It may delay the date of its adoption, and it 
may, as some of the Welsh County Councils have done, 
refuse to carry out the provisions relating to voluntary 
schools. It would be exceedingly foolish to do either of 
these things, and we do not believe that there is a 
single Progressive candidate who has any intention of 
trying his hand at them if he is elected, or would 
have a chance of carrying the Council with him in 
any such ridiculous and unfair attempt. There is no 
doubt a difference among the candidates as regards the 
maintenance of the Management Clauses in their present 
form. Some of them think that these clauses need amend- 
ment; others are content with them as they are. But as 
regards anything that the London County Council can do 
in the matter, this difference is absolutely unimportant. 
The business of the County Council is to apply the Act. 
For any amendment that it may need those who are dis- 
satisfied with it must goto Parliament. It is quite right 
that the electors should refuse to vote for any candidate 
who does not pledge himself to administer the Act 
fairly and fully; and we sincerely trust that they will 
in all cases insist on such a pledge being given. That 
is the work which Parliament has laid upon the 
County Council, and if a man cannot conscientiously 
take part in that work he has no business to offer 
himself for election. But we more than suspect that 
in some parts of London this distinction has been lost 
sight of. The Moderate candidates have secured the 
votes of the supporters of Church schools because they 
have declared themselves thoroughly satisfied with the 
Management Clauses as they stand. There can be no 
reason, of course, why an elector should not pick out the 
candidate whose estimate of the Act is most in accordance 
with his own. But there is every reason why the official 
leaders of the Church should not allow themselves to be 
drawn into any association with the Moderate candidates 
except when—if there be any such cases—the Progressive 
candidate refuses to pledge himself to administer the Act 
fairly. The Bishops of London and Stepney have now dis- 
claimed any other interpretation of the letter which they 
signed together with the Bishop of Rochester. The Bishop 
of Stepney undertakes, on behalf of the local Churéh Com- 
mittees, that where they are satisfied that the Progressive 
candidates “are prepared to administer the Act zealously and 
fairly they will not oppose them,” and he declares that he 
“cordially approves the work done by the Progressive party 
in the past in very many directions.” The Bishop of 
Stepney, therefore, does not detect the Radical wolf 
beneath the Progressive skin, and so has no claim 
to the confidence of the Primrose League. We fear, 
however, that he pledges the local Church Committees 
to more than they can be trusted to fulfil, The 
Church Committee at Hammersmith, for example, has, 
it is asserted, lately been acting in quite the opposite 
fashion to that recommended by the Bishop of Stepney. 
The Progressive candidates, equally with the Moderates, 
declared themselves prepared to carry the Act into 
execution. But this did not prevent the Committee 
from advising Churchmen to vote for the Moderate candi- 
dates. The ablest defence of the Management Clauses 
that we have met with occurs in the joint address of Sir 
William Geary and Mr. Bernard Shaw, the Progressive 
candidates for South St. Pancras. We do not know 
Whether, in spite of this, the Churchmen of this division 
have been advised to vote for the Moderate candi- 
dates, but it is clearly a case where the Church ought to 








remain altogether neutral. Of course, Churchmen are 
citizens, and they ought to vote just as any other 
citizen. If, that is, they are Moderates, and think that 
the policy of the Moderates is the best for the County 
Council to adopt, they will vote for the Moderate 
candidates. But if they are Progressives they ought 
to be governed by precisely the same rule. The fact 
that they are Churchmen as well as citizens does not 
come into the account. It would do so, no doubt, if the 
Progressives refused to give any pledges as to their 
willingness to administer the Act with perfect fairness to 
Church schools. But when they have given these pledges 
the religious question disappears, and Churchmen, like 
other people, are bound to vote for the candidate whose 
action, if elected, will most nearly correspond to their 
idea of what the policy of the Council should be. It 
would be nothing short of a disaster if the Moderates 
came to be looked on as the Church party—i.e., the only 
party Churchmen could vote for—and the Progressives as 
an Anti-Church party, not because of the essential princi- 
ples of either party, but because a certain number of 
Churchmen happened, for non-Church reasons—for munici- 
pal and administrative reasons, that is—to support the 
Moderates. 








SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 


N Sir Leslie Stephen we have lost one of the best types of 
the genuine man of letters, never a common thing in a 
country where there are writers enough and to spare. In 
each generation we find one or two people who act as a kind 
of literary trustees for their countrymen, and endeavour to 
keep the errant footsteps of the average man in the path of 
good literature. We make up for our lack of an Academy by 
giving such plenary power to one or two men, from whom we 
take judgments with confidence and submission. Matthew 
Arnold is the most conspicuous instance of this Papal 
authority in criticism in our times, though Mr. Pater 
had a similar influence with a narrower circle; but in his 
own day Gifford had it, and Dr. Johnson, as we know, 
enjoyed a critical dictatorship. It is rare that such accepted 
critics have a wide range in their work, since they owe their 
power rather to some quality which is peculiarly adapted to 
the modes of thought of their age and country; but Sir 
Leslie Stephen derived his influence as much from his 
catholic scholarship as from the specific critical quality of his 
judgments. In what Gibbon would have called “the width of 
his interests and the variety of his inclinations” he resembles 
more closely great French critics like Taine and Sainte- 
Beuve than his English contemporaries. A critic with us 
means too often a critic of belles-lettres only; but Sir Leslie 
Stephen was a man of letters in the true sense, and added to 
a great faculty of appreciation for lighter work an exact 
scholarship in graver studies. Catholic is perhaps the truest 
description of his mind, and since catholicism is the best 
antidote to extravagance, it had the cognate qualities of clear- 
ness and simplicity. 

As Dr. Johnson is popularly remembered by his dictionary, so 
it is probable that Sir Leslie Stephen’s most durable monu- 
ment with most people will be the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” He was largely responsible for both the 
inception and execution of that invaluable work, which, as 
some one said, has finally killed the ancient home industry of 
occasional writing. His biographical articles are models of 
what biography should be,—accurate, succinct, and well 
balanced. The philosophical work contained in his “ History 
of English Thought in the Highteenth Century,” his 
“ Aonostic’s Apology,” and his “Science of Ethics” is a 
good example of the teaching of Mill and Spencer passed 
through the medium of a mind with a strong historical 
sense and the wider interests which the study of literature 
gives. His treatment of the eighteenth-century Rationalists 
is admirable, for he had the sympathetic understanding of 
their work which is based on considerable mental kinship. 
He was essentially the Rationalist to whom the world is made 
up of a number of clear wrongs and a quantity of obvious 
rights. He gave up Holy Orders, we are told, without a 
regret, which was natural enough, for no man had ever less 
of the ecclesiastic. The faith that was in him was always 
clear, well defined, and practical; without the narrowness of. 
the ordinary scientist, he had a thorough scientific dislike of 
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gaps in argument, haziness in conclusions, and any sphere in 
which a rigorous causal system could not be found. His light 
was the true siccwm lumen, though its dryness was far enough 
from the Greek philosopher’s. But this very merit implied a 
certain defect in his critical work. To love certainty over- 
much is often to be content with too easy solutions, and 
definiteness may be achieved only at the price of inadequacy. 
There was, indeed, a real divorce between what we may call the 
temperament of the man and his critical intellect. By nature 
he was extremely sympathetic; he was an enthusiastic walker 
and mountaineer, he wrote the “Playground of Europe,” he 
made an excellent editor of a popular magazine, and he “ dis- 
covered” authors whose merits were as remote from his own 
as Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Henley. But when he came to 
criticism his mind worked upon formal lines. He gives us 
analysis, clear, logical, and coherent, and an admirable exposé 
of the main features of an author's work. But somehow we 
do not get the real author; the charm which comes from 
enthusiasm and true insight is gone. His criticism always 
tended to be like glorified articles in an encyclopaedia of 
literature. There was plenty of light and instruction, but 
somehow the mind did not carry away new ideas and new 
food for refiection. In Bacon’s distinction, his conclusions were 
lucifera rather than fructifera. 


People will always quarrel about the true function of the 
critic. The greatest exponents of the craft are undoubtedly 
those in whose hands criticism becomes a constructive art. 
Some men are so gifted with insight and imagination that 
they can rethink themselves into another society than their 
own, and so reconstruct the world of their author that it 
acquires a new meaning for a later age. The greatest critics 
must have the power of divination, of imaginative construc- 
tion. Mr. Stevenson has written admirably of Burns and 
Knox because he had already made the old world of 
Covenanters and Lowland peasants a living reality for 
himself. With him criticism was only a stage in the work 
of the creative artist. Lamb and Coleridge and Hazlitt, 
Mr. Arnold and M. Renan, each in his own way had much 
of this imaginative sympathy. There is another school, a 
very valuable school of its kind, of which Dr. Johnson may 
be taken as the best example, which lays down certain axioms 
on art, and tests all work by an organon. If the axioms 
are sound, the judgments have value, though they may smack 
of formality. Another school, rare enough at any time, brings 
to its work an acumen which is less imaginative than 
dialectical, and so collates an author’s work with other branches 
of human activity that it is revealed in a new light as 
something organically related to human life. But all 
methods, whether we call them intuitive, a prior/, or com- 
parative, demand certain personal qualities in the man who 
employs them. The point of view must be other than the 
ordinary man’s, the style must have its memorable phrases, 
there must be present that indefinable quality of charm which 
at once establishes sympathy between reader, author, and 
critic. The accomplished critical work contained in “ Hours 
in a Library” and its successors seems to us to lack charm, 
save that which comes from the revelation of an attractive per- 
sonality. It is admirably lucid talk, with a pleasant under- 
current of humour, an accomplished exposition, but scarcely 
an interpretation. We close the book with the sensation of 
having been agreeably entertained; but the poetry or prose 
of the writer talked about does not acquire for us any new 
meaning. Mr. Bagehot was a critic who had many qualities 
in common with Sir Leslie Stephen, and both happened to 
write studies of the Edinburgh Reviewers. Let any one who 
wishes to understand the difference between criticism of the 
first and of the second order read the two essays. In the one 
we feel that the story of an interesting body of men has been 
fairly and not too unkindly written ; in Mr. Bagehot’s study 
we realise that a conception of life has been ruthlessly analysed 
in all its weakness and strength. 


In the best sense of the word, Sir Leslie Stephen was an 
English man of letters, English in the fairness and breadth 
of his sympathies, the hard logical quality of his mind, his 
love of order and coherence. Such a writer must always be a 
sane and useful element in literature. As against preciosity 
and affectation and our many latter-day sins, he exercised a 
wholesome, if scarcely inspiring, influence. Apart from his very 
valuable historical work, he will be always acceptable to the 





lover of good talk about good books. He is never dull—therg. 


is too much of the salt of irony in his style for that—and he 
is never capricious or unjust. It is the work of a strong, well. 
balanced, and highly cultivated mind, which is incapable of 
slovenliness or intellectual dishonesty. But we doubt if he 
will ever greatly affect our judgment or enjoyment of the 
books he has written of. His merits, great as they are, are 
too negative to exercise a strong and abiding influence on 
taste in literature. For, after all, neither literature nor life ig 
quite sane and orderly, and the whole truth, perhaps the most 
vital part of the truth, is not to be looked for in a clear and 
well-regulated survey. A thing may be perfect only because 
it is incomplete, and the “hard gem-like flame” of Mr. Pater's 
phrase has as little claim to be called the heavenly light ag 
the fires of more turbid altars. 





WOMAN PROPOSES. 

i the authority for the legend which connects the names 

of St. Patrick and St. Bridget with the special privileges 
attached to the twenty-ninth of February is not exactly 
Thucydidean in its accuracy, that is also true of the authority 
for many traditions which have taken deep root in the lives of 
many peoples. The legend—or one of the legends—goes that 
St. Bridget asked St. Patrick for a year in which maids might 
woo. He conceded her one year in seven. She, no doubt 
confident of the compelling charm of Irishwomen, but anxious 
that other maidens less blessed should be granted an extended 
privilege, succeeded in persuading the Saint to reduce the 
number seven to four,—and on gaining the concession imme 
diately offered marriage to St. Patrick himself. The offer 
placed him, of course, in a difficult position ; but he is credibly 
related to have extricated himself by means of a kiss and the 
gift of a silk gown. There are, it is believed, no available 
statistics to show the exact number of Irish and English 
maidens who have taken advantage of the privileges secured 
for them by the modest St. Bridget. Probably the number 
is much larger than it is generally supposed to be; and 
though it is painful to dwell on the thought that among 
the number of modern St. Bridgets who have wooed their 
St. Patricks, some must have been reluctantly or firmly 
refused, it is a consoling notion that refusal must invariably 
have been accompanied by an addition to the wooer's ward- 
robe,—for the rejected suitor has traditionally always been abie 
to claim a silk gown. The reflection arises that if a modern 
maiden were as unattractive as Mr. Gilbert’s Katisha, she 
might in the course of a single twenty-ninth of February 
reduce her dressmaker’s bill practically to nothing. 


Is the tradition something merely to be laughed at? “Yes,” 
would probably be the answer of ninety men and women out 
of a hundred, married or unmarried. But are the remaining 
ten per cent. who would say “ No” for that reason not worth 
taking into account? At least it may be granted that their 
cases are interesting to the student of human nature, easy 
though it may be to the average man to give the ordinary 
counsel, and difficult though it may be to the average woman 
to understand why there should arise even the necessity for 
such counsel to be given. The Daily Mail has recently been 
collecting a number of letters from correspondents under the 
somewhat startling heading, “How Should a Girl Propose?” 
—a heading which certainly, like the imaginary lady herself, 
seems to beg the main question. Most of the letters look as 
if they were quite genuine expressions of feeling, and some 
of them have been amusing; nearly all appear to have taken 
the question discussed with extreme seriousness. Some of 
the correspondents have written to the effect that a girl 
who should propose marriage would zpso facto write her- 
self down an unmaidenish hoyden; some have pathetically 
asked for personal advice in their individual cases; some, 
apparently, while hinting that their courage in business, and, 
indeed, on the battlefield, is not to be denied, have decided 
that the best way in which they can succeed in putting other 
and more fearful matters to the touch is by writing a letter 
to the newspaper; others, again, definitely urge that it is 
ridiculous to refuse to woman the privilege which is commonly 
supposed to belong to man,—namely, that of pursuing, and if 
possible, capturing, the object of affection. “Why should a 
woman be obliged to love in secret, when, in a few words, she 





might obtain her heart's desive?” one of the correspondents 
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writes with considerable fervour. Another :—* It seems to me 
intolerable that a woman should even contemplate proposing. 
If the man she loves is too great a fool to ask her, surely he 
js too great a fool for her to marry. If he does not want her, 
why not leave him alone ? The woman who is accepted should 
have waited to be asked, and the woman who is refused has 
pranded herself with the mark of boldness,—if not worse.” 
Another, again, though apparently disapproving of rash and 
open pursuit, puts forward counsel which in its subtlety is 
quite Odyssean. The thing to do is to lead the pursued to 
“think you are not what you are,’ as Viola put it to 
Olivia. “There is no reason why she” (her name, strangely 
enough, is Constance) “should not use one of the weapons of 
her sex. Why not put her lover to the test by telling him that 
she proposes to propose to some one else? If he really cares for 
her, he will not lose her then for the want of the spoken 
word.” Allof which is very interesting, for after all, some- 
how or other it does happen, year after year, that a very large 
number of simple young people have no difficulty in finding 
an answer to a simple question. But, perhaps, is the 
number of persons whom these subversive questions trouble 
larger than we commonly suppose,—or ought the sane 
average man or woman merely to laugh good-naturedly at 
the story of St. Patrick and St. Bridget, and to believe that 
the position of those who are perplexed by these queer ques- 
tions is one which need not form a subject of serious thought 
or discussion P 
If any man were to come to this latter conclusion, there is 
this to be said, that there are whole chapters and poems of 
some of the greatest of English writers that could be arrayed 
against him. The motif embodied in the two words “ Woman 
proposes,” more than merely attracting, has always fascinated 
poets and novelists. If you are to choose the greatest of the 
loci classtct, it would be, perhaps, that marvellously delicate 
scene in Twelfth Night between Olivia and the supposed 
Cesario, “Iam not what I am,” Viola pleads. “I would you 
were as I would have you be!” she is answered; and, after a 
moment, Olivia breaks her reticence with a “cry of the heart” 
which, though it fascinates the audience who are in Viola’s 
secret chiefly by the lightness and delicacy of its irony, has 
yet exactly that depth of emotion which the audience feels is 
only possible to a lover :— 
“A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid: love’s night is noon. 
Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honour, truth and every thing, 
I love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. 
Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, 
For that I woo, thou therefore hast no cause; 
But rather reason thus with reason fetter, 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is better.” 
Perhaps twenty years later than Twelfth Night, Beaumont 
and Fletcher published Philaster. In Philaster the conditions 
under which “love lies a-bleeding” are a little different. 
Arethusa, unwilling to accept Pharamond, determines to 
reveal her affection to Philaster. She sends for him, and he 
goes to meet her, unafraid that there may be laid “some foul 
train to catch his life.” But he does not suspect what 
Arethusa means to say to him. When she has come near to 
revealing her secret she begs him to turn away his face. He 
refuses at first, thinking that she is only about to express her 
desire for “ both the kingdoms” of which she has been speak- 
ing. At last he “a little unbends his looks” :— 
“Then know, I must have them, and thee.” 
“And me?” he asks. 


“Thy love; without which, all the land 
Discover’d yet, will serve me for no use, 
But to be buried in. . . 
With it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee. Now, though thy breath do strike me dead 
(Which, know, it may) I have unript my breast.” 

A more modern poet has developed the same theme, though 
working a different plot to a rather different conclusion. In 
Mrs, Browning's “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship—a Romance 
of the Age,” a poet “writes to his friend” describing his 
rejection by “a lady—an earl’s daughter.” He finishes the 
letter in the deepest misery of mind, and 
“Having ended, he leans backward in his chair, with lips that 

quiver 
From the deep unspoken, ay, and deep unwritten thoughts of 


Suddenly there is the “vision of a lady.” She approaches 
him 

“With her two white hands extended, as if praying one 

offended.” 
He implores her not to wake him, and she answers: 

“ Bertram, if I say I love thee . . . ’tis the vision only speaks.” 
There, of course, you have the theme idealised, taken out of 
the plain prose of life. But it has been a theme for others 
besides poets. Perhaps the strongest chapter in “John 
Halifax” is that in which Ursula March decides to tell John 
herself what he has chosen he will not tell her. “Is it in- 
evitable,” she asks, “that you must go abroad ? ”»— 

“* Hush,’ John answered, wildly. ‘Don’t reason with me—you 

cannot judge—you do not know. It is enough that I must go. 
IfI stay I shall become unworthy of myself...... Because— 
because > and his voice shook—broke down utterly. ‘God 
love thee and take care of thee, wherever I may go!’—‘ John, 
stay!’ It was but a low, faint cry, like that of a little bird. But 
he heard it—felt it.” 
Perhaps Ursula March’s words are less a proposal than an 
acceptance. But her proposal was made when she wrote 
asking if she might come to see the man who was supposed to 
be dying. It was in a merrier mood that Lorna Doone—Lady 
Lorna—told “ girt Jan Ridd” that he might go further than 
he meant, when she stood for a moment “like a maiden, with 
skill and sense checking violent impulse.” ‘The hand she 
offered me I took, and raiséd it to my lips with fear, as a thing 
too good for me. ‘Is that all?’ she whispered.” 


The queer reflection is this, that though the instinct of 
most men and women is to laugh at twenty-ninth-of-February 
notions, whenever the greater poets and prose-writers have 
written on the theme “ Woman proposes” they have pro- 
duced some of their best work. What is the conclusion ? 
Most of us laugh, because we are commonplace people; the 
commonplace people who do not laugh cannot put what 
they feel into language to which others will listen with 
patience. It needs the poet or the novelist of real insight 
to illumine facts which may not be common, but are facts 
nevertheless. 








THE CASH VALUE OF ANIMALS. 


HE accomplished chimpanzee ‘Consul’ was so valuable 

to its owners that it was insured for £20,000, and 
its death at Berlin from bronchitis will cost the insuring 
companies that amount. This is the largest sum at 
which an animal of two years old has ever been valued, and 
the amount was in no sense a fancy price. It cost almost 
nothing to keep, and its performances often brought in a 
clear £200 in a single day. It says much for the value of 
brains, even in an animal employed only to amuse anc 
interest, for no other creatures have fetched as much wher 
actually sold, except a few thoroughbreds which were 
expected to realise great sums for their owners at the 
stud. The “boxing kangaroo” rose in value from about 
£10 to half that number of thousands when he was in 
the heyday of his popularity at the Westminster Aquarium, 
though it must be admitted that his performance was not one 
needing much more than dauntless resolution backed up by a 
naturally pugnacious temper. The “diving elks” were not 
put up for sale, but there can be no doubt that they were 
very valuable animals to their owners. 


Apart from their earnings at the stud, there is always a 
chance of thoroughbreds winning great sums in stakes, 
though all authority agrees that the racehorse in general, 
as apart from particular animals, always involves a dead 
loss to its owner. ‘Isinglass,’ who closed his racing career 
by winning the Ascot Gold Cup in 1895, won in stakes the 
largest sum ever gained by a single horse. He won eleven 
great races out of twelve in which he was entered between 
1892 and 1895, and the total sum credited to him was £57,185. 
In two seasons ‘Donovan’ nearly reached the figures of 
‘Isinglass,’ for he won £54,935, not including some “seconds.” 
‘ Ayrshire’ won £36,000; and ‘ Persimmon’ and ‘La Fléche’ 
something over £36,000 apiece. ‘Ormonde,’ after proving 
himself one of the very best horses ever known, must have 
been considered one of the most valuable also, and as likely 
to bring in a return for money invested in him. Though he 





grief.” 


had begun to show signs of “making a noise”—z.e., being 
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affected in the wind—the Duke of Westminster sold 
him for £17,000 to go to America. He was then 
repurchased and brought back to England, and once more 
purchased again to be taken across the Atlantic, and 
across the continent of America to California. Recently 
Mr. Sievier’s ‘Sceptre,’ which cost £2,000 as a yearling, passed 
all previous records in being offered at £24,000 in the middle 
of her racing career, a sum which, if realised, would not 
have been beyond her possible value at the time.’ But 
there is no class of animal of the same species and breed 
which varies so enormously in price as does the thorough- 
bred. While fashionable yearlings are being purchased for 
thousands, and sires, and even mares, of high achievement 
for the sums named above, young thoroughbred stock of very 
sound parentage, but not considered quite up to winning form 
in even modest races, can be bought for a £10 note, and are 
bad bargains at that. They are too young to use for some 
time, are not popular for “trap” horses (though some of them 
make very good ones), have no “manners,” and are delicate 
until they have been gradually inured to rough living. Two 
years ago a well-known dealer bought a dozen at £10 apiece, 
and “did his best” by them until they were fit to sell for 
ordinary use. He estimated that his profit was 16s. on 
the lot. 

Present prices of cattle are purely businesslike. The 
“shorthorn mania” has gone for ever, and with it the 
foolishly inflated prices given. Curiously enough, the record 
price for a bull was for a Hereford, not a shorthorn, 
the sum being 3,800 guineas for a bull called ‘Lord Wilton.’ 
But a shorthorn bull named ‘New Year’s Gift,’ bred by 
Lord Lovat, sold for 2,000 guineas from Queen Victoria’s 
farm in 1892, and her late Majesty’s ‘Royal Duke’ was 
withdrawn at £1,500. The record prices for sheep are for 
two Lincoln rams, each of which was purchased for 1,000 
guineas by great firmsin Argentina. Judging by the prices 
asked,“ show” dogs command more money than working dogs. 
But it is difficult to be certain at what figure these highly 
priced animals really change hands, though £500 may be 
asked for a prize bulldog or great Dane, while a pair of 
first-class, highly broken retrievers are sold at Aldridge’s for 
70 guineas. 

In the breeds known as “ fancy” animals the prices given 
are quite beyond anything which the imagination of those not 
in the inner circle could entertain. There is a breed of rabbits 
known as the “Belgian hare,” which is not a hare at all, 
but had the good fortune to become popular on both sides 
of the Atlantic, for the Americans very much resemble their 
cousins in the Old Country in their taste for hobbies in animal 
worship, and go rather further. One of these Belgian hares, 
noted for its “grand hind-legs and fine masculine appear- 
ance,” was sold to go to America for £100. Very finely bred 
cats are really beautiful animals, and, in addition, are re- 
munerative to their possessors. They are highly prolific, 
and their kittens can generally be sold at good prices, so 
that a £20 cat is often rather a good bargain, when a 
dog at the same price would be dear. Puppies have 
nothing like the chance of surviving to grow out of 
puppyhood which kittens have of arriving at  cat’s 
estate, and the mothers often fall ill or die also. It is 
probable that a really beautiful tortoiseshell or Angora cat 
is considerably more profitable to keep than even a Dublin 
lioness, from the breeder’s point of view. 

The prices paid for wild animals as such, apart from 
any accomplishments which they may have acquired, is 
much less now than formerly, the wild-beast trade being 
in a state of depression, for no particular reason except 
that the public prefers the excitement of seeing animals 
perform tricks in circuses to watching them in more or 
less natural conditions. Perhaps the cheapest purchase 
ever made for the “Zoo” was when M. Thibaut procured 
for the Society its first four giraffes for £700. In 1867 
one of these, with a young one, perished in a fire, and the 
Sun Insurance Office paid £545 in compensation for their 
loss. Most animals bought for zoological gardens are 
purchased very young, which greatly reduces their cost. But 
the young hippopotamus now in the Regent’s Park Gardens 
cost £500 when quite an infant. ‘Jumbo’ when he was the 
finest elephant in Europe was sold for just £1,000, which is 
exactly two-thirds of the sum offered, and refused by the wish 








of Queen Victoria, for her late Majesty's splendid shorthon 
bull ‘ Royal Duke.’ 


It would be interesting to know what the value of an 
okapi, delivered in good condition in England, would be, 
It would probably depend in a great measure upon whether 
the creatures can stand our climate, as giraffes can, or 
whether they are delicate and unable to live outside the 
region of hot forest, which the first discoverers inclined to 
think is their haunt. Even if they are not entirely forest 
dwellers, it is possible that they might not live in England, 
The greater koodoo, the finest of all African antelopes 
cannot, although nearly every other species from the Pig 
region can be kept here with ordinary care. But omitti 
this element of speculation, it is probable that if an Okapi 
lived for two years, and were exhibited, it would bring its 
owner a very fair profit upon an outlay of £3,000, Th 
popular excitement on the subject of ‘Jumbo’ increased the 
receipts of the Zoological Society by about half that amount 
in a very short space of time. Now that the public is g 
widely interested in natural history, and especially in the 
natural history of mammals, a new and striking creature like 
the okapi would attract tens of thousands to see it. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ajar 
THE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—It is perhaps excusable that Germans in St. Petersburg 
should endeavour to emphasise the gratitude of the Russian 
Press and people for the “correct attitude” maintained at 
Berlin; but it is just as well that it should be realised that 
the attitude of the German Government (or rather, the 
Prussian Government) and of the German Press by no means 
reflects the opinions of the people. 


It is impossible to go about amongst the ordinary people, to 
talk with them, and to watch them when they are selecting their 
newspapers without realising that public opinion is as much with 
the Japanese as it was with the Boers. True, England is also 
with the Japanese, and England, according to Germany, is usually 
on the side of injustice; but then England is, of course, mainly 
responsible for the outbreak of war, so her justice to Japan is 
balanced by the monstrous part she has played during the 
negotiations. Apart from the human nature which prompts even 
Germans to side with the small battalions, there is the hereditary 
fc: of Russia, and the consequent hope that she may come 
out of the struggle either beaten, or so exhausted by her 
conquest as to cripple her, perhaps, for generations; there 
is the absolute contrast of manners and feeling and national 
development. So the Vienna Zeit says: “As high as the Ural 
LORS: are the spiritual and moral barriers which separate 
Russia from the rest of European civilisation.” Rightly or 
wrongly, Germans, even Prussians, range themselves with the 
oldest European nationalities, and for ever deep in the people's 
hearts is the conviction that the show of sympathy between 
Teuton and Slav is as hypocritical as the attitude adopted 
towards the United States. One can discount the ravings of the 
Vorwaerts (the Social Democrat organ), but it is impossible not 
to realise that the daily narratives of Russian brutality and 
Russian espionage on the Russian-Silesian frontier have their 
effect on a people already stirred by the Jewish influence amongst 
them. If there is a yellow danger which the people really fears, 
it is, as a Ziirich paper points out, the danger that Russia, vie- 
torious, will arm the East against the West, her Chinese subjects 
against her European rivals. Japan has a long road to tread 
before she can seriously threaten Europe, and meanwhile Russia 
is next-door,—Russia, with her ideals of Pan-Slavism, of South- 
Western expansion, of essential hostility to the religion, manners, 
and ideals of Teutonism. 


There is, lastly, the commercial danger. The Berliner Tageblatt 
and the Vossische have continued since the outbreak of the war to 
urge that Germany has little or no interest in the Far East or 
the Balkans, the natural conclusion being that the success 
“unsres liebenswiirdigen russischen Freundes” (Vorwaerts) will 
not damage German interests, even if the way to Constantinople 
should prove to lie vid Seoul. But the truth is that unless avast 
expenditure of money on the commercial harbour at Kiao-chow 
is to go for nothing, Germany is very much interested in the Far 
Eastern struggle. The easy victory of Russia would mean her 
ascendency throughout China, and the closing of the door to her 
competitors, and then what is to become of the two millions 
sterling spent at Tsing-tao purely in the hope of making 
that place an ‘international port-of-call? A recent letter to 
one of the Berlin papers pointed out the exiguous number of 
Germans in Korea, and even in Manchuria; but it is significant 
that the fear expressed by the Vossische of February 9th was 
that Japan, if victorious, would exercise a hegemony in China, 
and proceed to close the door as effectually as Russia. There 
are about a hundred German firms in Japan alone, and the 
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these firms would feel the brunt of Japan’s 


i 
Germans know tha stly Anti-Japanese feeling were expressed in 


disgust if a manife: 
“ rat Constantinople and the Balkans, it is probably 

ly necessary to point out that one of the pet schemes for 
pa trade expansion is towards the Balkans, to which end 
Gorm hine-Danube canal project is expected some day to con- 
tab te. As was pointed out in your columns at the time, the 
R nt of the outrage at Salonika last year fell on German 
sr . and it is significant that so lately as January 21st 
pr Fronstantinople correspondent of the Germania pointed out in 
vee letter the immense strides made by Germany in the Near 
East in recent times. “ The times have gone by, he wrote, “in 
which Germans counted for nothing here.” He points out that 
German songs, the German language, German schools, are taking 
a prominent place in all the Eastern Mediterranean. So German 

Y heate and advocates of German trade expansion are, and admit 
that they are, very much interested in the question whether Russia 
is to erect in the Near and Far East just such barriers as she 
Jeases. And yet the German papers express, at least on the 
re very little of all this distinctly Anti-Russian feeling, and 
they even protest vigorously against what they call the mean 
attempts of the French and English Press to show them as Anti- 


Russian. 
Well, in the first place, Germans are by no means sure as 


et that Russia will be as much exhausted by her struggle as | speeches of Ministers during the autumn with those delivered 


some have supposed. If she gave way in the East under 


Js = -internal pressure, she would, or at | oes 
European-cum-Japanese-cum-internal p ! *. 4. | Government a most distinct movement towards Free-trade. 


least might, seek revenge and a restoration of prestige in the 
West. And Germany is next-door. The other reason is that the 
Prussian Government, through the official and semi-official Press, 
is doing its best just at present to prevent any such popular 
outburst in favour of Japan as might seriously embarrass 
the authorities. At all times the territorial proximity of 


of the Prussian Monarchy, and the Emperor's favourite 
attitude towards Nicholas II. is that of a kindred spirit, a 
potentate such as he. It is, of course, a false attitude, because 
the Emperor qua Emperor is not an hereditary autocrat, since for 
Germany there is no “ Angestammte Dynastie.” As Herr Eugene 
Richter said, “the German Reichstag was born on the same day 
as the German Emperor.” But it is a territorial necessity for the 
King of Prussia to keep on good terms with the Autocrat of All 
the Russias; and therefore the Emperor of Germany has to 
follow suit. The Anti-Russian feeling will be utilised by the 
Government just as was the Pro-Boer feeling, to emphasise the 
correctness, and even benignity, of the official attitude, in face of a 
contrary feeling amongst the people. There are signs of it 
already, though we need not pay too much attention to the usual 
telegram stories. But that this is, and will be, the attitude of 
the German Government unless something quite unexpected 
should occur, there can be little doubt. 


—I am, Sir, &e., ic. F- 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee Sas 

THE CASE OF FREE-TRADERS WHO ARE 

SUPPORTERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I venture to appeal to your well-known sense of fairness 
to give me an opportunity of presenting a view of the conduct 
of one group of the actors in the fiscal drama which is widely 
different from your own. I desire to offer a defence of those 
gentlemen who, professing Free-trade opinions, have either 
remained in the Government or have continued to give it 
their support. These Free-trade supporters of the’ Govern- 
ment have hardly any friends in the Press. The Free-trade 
journals, conspicuous among them both in force and in ability 
the Spectator, have assailed them as being timorous and half- 
hearted, incapable of really fighting for the convictions which 
they profess. The Protectionist journals regard them with 
obvious disfavour, and—as I think—they are right in doing 
so. I propose to argue that these much-abused politicians 
are rendering a most distinguished service to the Unionist 
party, and a service not less distinguished to the cause of 
Free-trade. 

The most interesting question of the moment in the sphere of 
domestic politics is whether the Unionist party is or is not to be 
a party of Protection. One thing is absolutely certain. If all 
Unionist Free-traders desert their party and transfer their alle- 
giance to the Opposition, then the identification of Unionism with 
Protection follows. This surely proves that no Unionists ought 
to take a step so desperate until they are certain that the Govern- 
ment has definitely deserted Free-trade. Here, then, is the crux. 
Isay that no man who fairly examines the situation can come to the 
conclusion that the Government is yet committed to Protection. 
I do not for one moment defend all the actions of the Prime 
Minister in this matter. When Mr. Chamberlain, with absolute 
Sincerity of conviction, but with a disloyalty to his colleagues 
which cannot be too severely reprobated, launched his programme, 
Mr. Balfour exhibited the most lamentable weakness, while his 








conduct in the September crisis was much too adroit to be satis- 
factory. I admit at once that in September, while neither the 
party nor the Government were in any way committed to Pro- 
tection, there were signs which made the resignations which then 
took place intelligible and excusable, though they were, in my 
view, mistaken and unfortunate. Since then, however, the air has 
greatly cleared, and the Government has now presented its 
policy to the country. 

This policy of “retaliation” is sometimes treated as if it were 
a sort of half-way house towards Protection. There never was 
a grosser fallacy. The policy of retaliation, rightly understood, 
is not merely different from, but fundamentally inconsistent 
with, the policy of Protection. The object—the only object—of 
retaliation is to get more of our goods into foreign countries, and 
by selling more to them, to be enabled to buy more from them. 
The object of Protection is the very reverse of this,—to keep 
foreign goods out. I do not stop to argue in detail the case for 
retaliation. My point is that retaliation, be it right or wrong, 
be it practicable or impracticable, is absolutely consistent with 
Free-trade principles and absolutely inconsistent with those of 
Protection. 

It will be urged by some who cannot deny that the 
policy of the Government is Free-trade that the utterances 
of many Ministers have been Protectionist. It must be 
admitted that there is some foundation for this, and the fact 
is most deeply to be deplored; but no one who compares the 


; during the recent debate will doubt that there has been in the 


And 
it is certainly significant that the two Ministers who may perhaps 


| not unreasonably be supposed to represent most accurately the 


mind of the Prime Minister—Mr. Gerald Balfour and Lord 
Salisbury—have adopted a particularly decided Free-trade tone. 


| It is not easy to see how any one reading those speeches can say 


' nfnt towards Free-trade. 


tocracy tends to emphasise the autocratic character | that the Government either is or is going to become Protectionist. 
an au Q 


There is noticeable in the Unionist Press a not less decided move- 
Two papers which enthusiastically 
welcomed Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and whose adherence was, by 


| reason of their influence, very important, were the Times and the 
| Scotsman. Any person who compares the leading articles in those 
| papers published during the last month with those published 


during the month of October will at once see what I mean. 
The Unionist party may probably be defeated at the next 


| General Election, but it hardly seems likely that it will long 
| remain in opposition. The swing of the pendulum, and the mis- 


| takes of its opponents, will bring it back to power. 
| back as a Free-trade or a Protectionist party ? 


Is it to come 
Upon the answer 


| to that question, I believe, depends the whole future policy of 








this country. If all Free-traders join the present Opposition, I 
fear that the country is doomed to Protection. It would be idle 
to pretend that the future is clear. There is much anxiety and 
much difficulty. But there is a chance—as I believe, a good 
chance—that the Unionist Government and the Unionist party 
may be saved from Protection; and if they are saved, the credit 
will be due less to those who at the first alarm went over to the 
enemy than to those who, with a truer courage and a deeper 
wisdom, stood by their party and their Government, and resolutely 
strove to preserve them from the fatal taint. 

—I an, Sir, &e., 

A Free-TRADE SUPPORTER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


[We desire to treat our correspondent’s letter with all 
respect, and with the attention that its importance deserves. 
We differ from its conclusions, however, in toto. We, quite 
as strongly as its writer, desire to see the Unionist party 
saved from becoming Protectionist, and we, too, believe that 
there is a chance, and a good chance, of ultimately saving it, 
—but not by supporting Protectionist candidates, voting 
against Free-trade resolutions, and substituting in the 
Cabinet avowed Protectionists for Free-traders whose position 
in the Administration had become intolerable through the 
Protectionist bias of the Prime Minister and of the majority 
of his colleagues. Our correspondent is, we regret to say, 
building on a foundation of paradox. Can he really believe 
that the present Government is a Free-trade Government, or 
that it is a safe guardian of the Free-trade policy, when 
he sees what has been going on in the constituencies during 
the past week? Lord Morpeth, an avowed Protectionist, 
stood as the Government candidate. Was he told by a single 
member of the Government that he was mistaken, and that 
his views were opposed to theirs? On the contrary, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote as follows to Lord Morpeth 


on Tuesday :—‘*I am extremely sorry that the course of 
Parliamentary business makes it impossible for me to come 
to South Birmingham to support you this week. I most 
heartily wish you success both on personal and public 
grounds. 
shown in previous contests and the willingness with which 
you have placed your services at the disposal of the Unionist 
arty.” 
the Aeon is opposed to Protection? As to the charge 


You have deserved success by the pluck you have 


After this, can our correspondent really assert that 
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of joining the Opposition, our correspondent is, it seems to 
us, falling into the conventional plea of those who wish to 
find excuses for avoiding the painful and disagreeable task 
of standing out against a powerful and clamorous section of 
one’s party. We have not joined the Opposition, and we do 
not want to join it, but we shall certainly advise all Free- 
trade Unionists to follow the Duke of Devonshire, and act 
loyally with the Opposition while the Protectionist issue is 
still before the country and still undecided, rather than be 
deluded into impossible projects for furthering Free-trade 
by supporting Protection. As we said last week, the Unionist 
party can now only be purged of Protection by the fire of a 
General Election, and we firmly believe it may be so purged, 
and once again accept Free-trade as the foundation of our 
commercial policy. That it will ever be purged by the 
encouragement of Protection we take leave to doubt. As 
to retaliation, we can only say that as a practical policy it 
has always proved a ridiculous failure in the past, and is 
likely to prove so in the future. As Sir Robert Peel found 
sixty years ago, it is perfectly useless when any attempt is 
made to put it into action. At the same time, it is a danger, 
since it is often advocated and demanded, not for what it 
really is, but because it is one of the many aliases of 
Protection.—Eb. Spectator. } 





HOW THE GOVERNMENT OPPOSE PREFERENCE 
AND THE TAXATION OF FOOD. 


[To THE Epiror or Tue “ SPEcTATOR.”] 


Srr,—The contest now in progress in the by-election ‘at 
Birmingham affords an excellent object-lesson on the con- 
fusion introduced into the political life of the country by 
recent events. It is the simple truth to say that neither 
candidate is a supporter of the existing Government, their 
policy or programme, as officially declared. It goes without 
saying that Mr. Hirst Hollowell is not; he condemns the 
Government and all their works. Lord Morpeth, on the 
other hand, supports preference, the consequential food-taxes, 
and, as I understand him, the average 10 per cent. duty, now 
a part of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme. This policy the 
spokesmen of the Government in both Houses of Parliament 
have just pledged themselves on behalf of the Government to 
“oppose.” It will be noted that in each case this was done 
by the member of the Government selected to speak on their 
behalf at the most solemn moment of a debate on what in 
each House was regarded by the Government as a vote of 
censure. Surely we may well ask where we stand. The same 
situation would be repeated in scores, perhaps in hundreds, 
of constituencies were a General Election to be taken now.— 
I an, Sir, &c., A LooxkeR-on wHo SeEs a Goop 
DEAL OF THE GAME. 


[Our correspondent’s point is most important. Note, too, 
that the pledge to oppose is purely verbal. The Government 
have not opposed but have been aiding Lord Morpeth, and 
their Chancellor of the Exchequer has actually written a 
letter to further his candidature, and to say that he regrets 
that he is prevented by his work at Westminster from 
coming down to Birmingham to support him in person. 
Nowhere outside the Mad Tea Party would such action be 
called opposition. Perhaps, however, we shall be told that 
the Government only promised to oppose preference and 
food-taxes, and not to oppose candidates who advocated 
those things !—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHAMBERLAINISM AND UNIONISM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—Though always fiercely opposed to Home-rule and the 
fantastic absurdities yoked in its train, and hauled by the 
hireling hackmen of both our political parties, it seems to me 
that such considerations should not be permitted to obscure 
whatever modicum of sanity or common-sense we may still 
have in hand or head to deal with other matters. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has, rightly or wrongly, and in a manner quite un- 
paralleled in our history, thought fit to call up a political 
earthquake,—an issue of transcendent importance to every 
corner of the kingdom and Empire; one, indeed, which may 
be a main factor in shaping our destiny as a people. 
Action so extraordinary has naturally lifted political 
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thought into another plane altogether, one entirely ity 
own ; and Chamberlainism, as displayed and explained by its 
author, has now to be dealt with and disposed of before 
Unionism can be further discussed. Especially is this go 
as the question of the Union is not before the nation in any 
shape or form, nor could it be coerced into taking it up while 
its daily bread and means of earning it are being juggled 
with before its eyes. In these circumstances, the Duke of 
Devonshire was surely not a moment too soon in remindi 
all whom it might concern that Unionist Associations, their 
money, and the trusted leaders who gave them their strength 
could not be as a matter of course utilised as the electioneering 
machinery of a single individual, who, in the opinion of many 
members, was bent on wrecking the fabric for the safeguarding 
of which the Associations were created. The idea, however, 
of capturing the Unionist organisations only represents a part 
of the scheme, the plan of the arch-plotter being that at all 
Elections, General or otherwise, the real issue—Free-trade or 
Protection—should be at least partially eclipsed by the unreal 
—Unionism or Nationalism—as the voters go to the polling. 
booth. In this monstrous suggestion, which some little 
time ago would have been viewed as too wild for con. 
sideration, lies the danger to Free-food, Free-trade, and, 
indeed, to Freedom itself. Our position as a people ig 
sufficiently unstable when our whole fiscal system can at a 
moment’s notice be tossed into the dice-box of personal 
ambition, and when we are threatened with an enforced return 
to barbarous, discredited, and to us practically impossible 
methods; but if, in addition to this, our still more precious 
privileges are filched from us—those by virtue of which we 
have as yet been permitted to say whether we wish to have 
this thing or that, absolutely unmixed with any other issue 
of first importance—if this Magna Charta be torn up, and if, 
as is now actually proposed, we are not to decide between 
Free-trade or Protection at one time, and between Unionism 
or Home-rule at another, but in future are to take our 
politics in bulk, as it were, and be compelled to say whether 
we shall choose to have Protection and Unionism, or Free: 
trade and Home-rule, then the hand of the electorate has 
been forced, our political system is poisoned at its source, and 
our rights as individuals have been pilfered. This is not the 
time or place to discuss the soundness or unsoundness of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s professed devotion to the Union; but he 
seems, at all events in his latest venture, to have followed the 
advice of the Fenian Lalor, to the adoption of which all the 
Nationalist success has been due. Lalor laid it down that 
when your object was to push any unpalatable idea, you 
should link it with some other question which, as he said, 
would make its own steam and haul the whole baggage 
along. Thus our ex-Free-trader, who as a party manipu- 
lator “licks creation,” when he would fain draw along 
with him the doubting and weak-kneed, strains every nerve 
to attach them to the Unionist locomotive, which he and 
his henchmen believe will make light work of them, 
If our people fail to see through trickery of this description, 
and permit themselves to be placed upon the wheel of the 
political potter, to be shaped as he pleases, and as the 
exigencies of his career seem to demand, they need not expect 
that tariff walls, built for every contradictory and self- 
destructive purpose, will shield them in their commercial 
battle, or their struggle for existence, as they will represent 
the unfittest, that cannot survive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RicHARD DAVISON. 
Beechfield, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Ireland. 





WANTED, MINE-OWNERS WHO CAN “THINK 
IMPERIALLY.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—It seems a pity that Mr. Lyttelton should treat the 
question of Chinese labour in such a superficial manner. In 
his speech in the House on Wednesday, February 17th, he 
hardly reached the root of the matter. It is pleasant, of 
course, to know that the Chinese Government approves of the 
Ordinance ; the approval of the Chinese Government is the 
hall-mark of a scheme’s excellence ; and doubtless it will not 
greatly miss some few thousands of its superfluous and less 
reputable subjects. It is also pleasant to know that the 
labourers would be permitted to bring their wives and families 
with them. This concession—a sop flung in scorn to “ senti« 
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+ 4.%—tg yeally beside the mark. And it is no less 
on rey Bos that if Chinese labour is not permitted, 
he Boer generals suggest forcing the Kaffirs to work 
in the mines. With all due deference to the Boers, the 
opponents of the Ordinance are not likely to forget that 
the natives are also our fellow-subjects, and that we are 
still in their debt for their helpful loyalty to us in the late 
war. Therefore the Colonial Secretary need scarcely fear that 
in default of Chinese labour the enslavement of blacks would 
be recommended. Mr. Lyttelton rather gives his case away 
when he says (1) that the most strenuous efforts of the mine 
representatives to obtain native labour have been in vain; and 
that (2) all unskilled labour in the Colony is performed by 
Kaffirs, who overwhelmingly preponderate. The inference to 
be drawn is obvious. This is no more a party question than 
it is a question of dislike to the Chinese, or jealousy of the 
Rand mine-owners; it holds for men’s minds far greater 
issues. Again and again we are told that the prosperity of 
the Transvaal is dependent on its mines. If this be so, then 
what a magnificent opportunity now presents itself to the 
mine-owners of showing they can “think Imperialiy”! They 
stand at the parting of the ways with a great responsibility 
laid on them, and men’s eyes are watching to see if the great 
death-roll is being justified, or whether those to come will find 
ruins, If the only aim of the mine-owners be to amass imme- 
diate riches for themselves, or even for “this new and expen- 
sive Government” (vide Mr. Lyttelton), then let them bring 
in forced labour, with all that it means, all that it leadsto. But 
because of what their possession has cost in the past, because 
of the promise it holds for the future, they will surely not do 
this. What is asked of them? Some courage, some strength, 
self-denial, and foresight. Courage to acknowledge the error 
of judgment which brings them to this pass. Strength 
totally to revolutionise the conditions—economic, industrial, 
and moral—that now prevail in their mines; and to establish 
their works on such a base of clean-dealing, justice, and equity 
that men, skilled and unskilled, white and black, will seek 
work in them gladly and freely, without thought of “degra- 
dation” (unskilled labour of itself is not degrading; the con- 
tinuous use of this term by those seeking to benefit the mine- 
owners is sufficient condemnation of the circumstances at 
present attending work in their mines). And self-denial enough 
to rest content with setting up the foundations, slow and 
sure, of a great Imperial building, to which their sons and 
their sons’ sons will proudly add the final stones. Finally, to 
look at the question from a material point of view, should the 
measure be passed, it will not help Britain in the work that 
lies before her. The tw quoque retort may not be logic or 
argument; it has, nevertheless, a paralysing effect on the 
nation to which it is addressed ; and in view of what is passing 
in Macedonia and the Congo, it would scarcely become us 
very well if our remonstrances to the Sultan and King Leopold 
were negatived by our own conduct in a British Colony.—I 
am, Sir, &c., V. F. Boyson. 

Kenley, Surrey. 





CHINESE LABOURERS AND THE BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 


[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—I ask your leave to enter a protest against the com- 
parison made by Mr. Clapperton in the Spectator of Feb- 
ruary 20th between the conditions to be imposed on Chinese 
coolies in the Transvaal and the terms under which the 
British soldier serves his King and country. The argument, 
if it can be so called, was first used by Mr. Brodrick in the 
House, and I think it is most unfortunate that the late 
Secretary of State for War should have given his authority to 
the notion that the condition of our soldiers can be likened 
to that of a Chinaman under the Transvaal Ordinance. All 
of us who have to work for our living are slaves in a sense, 
and are bound by the terms and conditions of our employ- 
ment. The nurse in a hospital, the domestic servant, the 
professional man who cannot eat his dinner in peace or 
count with certainty on a night’s rest, are slaves if you like. 
There is, however, one material difference between the case of 
the British soldier and that of the Chinese coolie. The restraints 
put on the soldier are those which the nature of his profession 
necessitate. He has chosen the profession of arms, and he 
has submitted himself to its conditions. He knows that he is 








in an honourable and manly profession, more especially under 
the notice and protection of his King than any other. On the 
other hand, many of the conditions imposed on the Chinaman 
in South Africa are unnecessary so far as his work is con- 
cerned, but are imposed, and avowedly imposed, upon him to 
mark the belief of his employers that he is a vicious, degraded 
being who cannot be allowed to go free, and whose company 
would pollute and contaminate the white people around him. 
To serve under such conditions can hardly tend to raise a 
man’s self-respect. Nor can they be enforced without the 
employment of a well-armed police in numbers proportioned 
to those of the coolies who are to be held in subjection. Iam 
not arguing for or against the importation of Chinese labour. 
I desire only to protest on behalf of the British soldier, who 
has his feelings and sentiments, against the very low view 
taken by Mr. Brodrick of the conditions under which he serves 
his country.—I am, Sir, &c., A CIVILIAN. 


[We cannot but think that Mr. Brodrick, temporarily 
blinded by the exigencies of party advocacy, forgot the injury 
he was doing to the cause he must have at heart,—the cause of 
removing all suspicion of stigma and prejudice from the 
status of the soldier. There is at the present time an impera- 
tive need for making the British people understand how 
excellent are the conditions under which our soldiers 
now live and work, and how honourable and worthy of 
respect is their employment. When, then, a statesman who 
has been Secretary of State for War publicly compares the 
position of a British private who is serving and defending 
his native land to that of an indentured Chinese labourer 
who is bound like a chattel to a private master or his 
assignees, it is impossible for all who care for the honour of 
the Army not to protest, and in the strongest terms. Ata 
moment when the prejudice against the Chinese indentured 
labourer is at its height, can such a comparison as Mr. 
Brodrick’s be called wise, and can we wonder that it is 
bitterly resented P—Eb. Spectator. | 





CHINESE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—The Parliamentary discussions on the question of intro- 
ducing Chinese labour into South Africa would seem to indicate 
much haziness, not to say lack of knowledge, on the great 
practical questions—moral and others—which such a course 
will be found actually to involve. The experience of the 
highly civilised countries which have coquetted with this 
description of labour has not been that they have been 
able to raise the Chinaman above his own moral standard of 
life, but that their own morality and civilisation have in 
consequence suffered. I do not call in question the motives 
of the Government, nor of those who sympathise with them 
in what is at least a temporary difficulty in connection with 
South African labour. Their intention is, no doubt, to 
surround and safeguard Chinese immigration with such 
restrictions as, according to their view, may render it innocuous 
for evil to the white and black populations of South Africa. 
But have they really acquired any practical knowledge from 
the experience of others of what they would undertake ? 

I was resident on the North Pacific coast of the United States 
between 1874 and 1897, embracing pretty much the period during 
which the Chinese immigration question on that coast underwent 
many phases,—from free entry to absolute exclusion. My own 
primary impressions were not adverse to free entry. I saw in it 
what was believed to be the necessity of an undeveloped country, 
which, from its remoteness, could not attract an adequate supply 
of white labour. I regarded hostility to it as begotten of ignoble 
political motives and prejudice. It may be admitted that much 
of that agitation was undertaken primarily from ignoble political 
motives. The Chinese were found to interfere in some instances 
with white labour,—they were frequently more reliable in their 
work than many of the class of white labourers then available, 
and, therefore, supplanted them. 

But ultimate restriction and exclusion did not arise from 
these motives and circumstances exclusively, but because, 
on greater experience of the Chinese, the more serious and 
responsible portion of the body politic apprehended the danger 
to their own morality and civilisation from the presence 
among them of a people—alien in religion and morals— 
whom they could not assimilate, and with whom they could 
not and would not associate. Any comfort or salve to the 
conscience which, according to circumstances, Parliament may 
derive from legal enactments designed to eliminate the principle 
of slavery, or in making provision for the domestic life of Chinese 
immigrants, by facilitating their bringing their wives and families 
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to South Africa, I would venture to characterise as doomed to 
discomfiture. Any one who has had comprehensive experience of 
Chinese imported coolie labour is aware that practical slavery is 
the very essence of it. That is the experience on the North 
Pacific coast of America, and if my information .is correct, in 
other countries where this coolie labour is involved. 

It is recruited from the lowest stratum of the Chinese coolie 
class, principally in Southern China. “ Boss” Chinamen contract 
(I may assume with railway or other employers of labour) to 
supply so many men. This “boss,” if not himself the agent or 
representative of a Chinese mercantile guild or company, is 
probably a sub-contractor with such acompany. Together they 
secure the men by advances of money, and contracts to return 
them to China “alive or dead,”—for every Chinese demands this ; 
it is involved in his religion. By these means, and others of a 
devious character beyond the knowledge, or probably the com- 
prehension, of any except Orientals, these Chinese coolies may be 
said to be owned by their “companies” body and soul. It is de 
facto as thorough a system of practical slavery as ever existed in 
the Southern States of America or the West Indies, even if, unlike 
them, it is outside the pale of the laws of the State where it is prac- 
tised ; and I defy the Colonial or British Governments to prevent 
it in South Africa by any practical enactments which they can 
devise. The “six companies,” as known in California, hold the 
destinies of the individual Chinese resident there, I might say 
almost absolutely, in their hands. 

Similarly I am quite satisfied that no Government can devise 
practical means which will ensure that the female Chinese who 
may go to South Africa shall be the wives and daughters of the 
men who may profess so to protect them. Unless almost all 
experience is to be reversed, the females who do go—and they will 
be very few indeed as compared with the males—will in very rare 
instances be wives or daughters, but women and children who, 
under the same practical slavery system, are to be mere chattels 
for the immoral use of the men. Let any who may doubt these 
statements visit “ Chinatown” in San Francisco, or the “ China- 
towns” of the smaller and more provincial towns of the North 
Pacific coast. Let him form his estimate of the “ caged” women 
there, of the opium dens, of the gambling-houses, all of which he 
may visit under police protection. And when he has completed his 
investigation, let him decide whether he desires to apply a system 
capable of such results to a Colony of this Empire, which has only 
been won with the expenditure of much British gold and, more 
precious still, by the blood of her sons. 

But it may be argued that to us as a people belongs 
the power of putting in force more stringent municipal laws, 
and the fear of greater penalties, wherewith to cope with the 
immoralities prevailing in the communities which I have 
instanced. I do not stop to argue the point. _I do not know 
the conditions existing in the mining towns of South Africa, 
—how strong the existing sentiment there for good may be. 
I should doubt, however, if it is any stronger than the like 
sentiment in the towns of the North Pacific coast of America, 
and it is not a negligible quantity there. But gather and 
hoard together a Chinese population of the class involved, 
and there will be both the will and the way, notwithstanding 
municipal enactments and penalties to the contrary. 

The United States, particularly in connection with their Pacific 
coast territories, have had their experience of the evil, and have 
now met it by enactments of practically absolute exclusion. 
Our own Colonies of Canada and Australia have found the in- 
tolerableness of the system, and time and again have increased 
the restrictions against immigration. Has our Government 
sought exhaustive enlightenment on the question from the 
Governments of their Colonies, or from their own represen- 
tatives in the United States? I surmise they could get much 
information for their guidance from these quarters, and I likewise 
surmise that this information would be adverse to the proposed 
experiment in South Africa. I have nothing to say against the 
docility of the great mass of the Chinese coolies,—they will do 
‘their work, and fulfil their contracts, but they will pretty exclu- 
sively be found incapable of moulding their lives and moral 
habits to those of a highly civilised and well-constituted State. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that our Government will pause before 
saddling South Africa with an evil which it may take genera- 
tions to overcome the effects of. 

—I an, Sir, &c., F. 

[We trust that our correspondent’s moderate and con- 
vincing letter may be widely quoted in the Press of the self- 
governing portions of the Empire. It will help to show that 
the opposition to Chinese indentured labour is not founded 
on any dislike of capitalists, or from any desire to injure the 
mine-owners, but upon the conviction, based on experience, 
that it must be injurious to the great white self-governing 
community which we desire to see grow up in South Africa. — 


Ep. Spectator.] 
WHEN WE SAVED CHINA. 


(To rue Epitor or THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I think your correspondent “E. D.” in the Spectator of 
February 6th must submit to a further criticism. If the 
Forbes he alludes to was Charles Stuart Forbes, then, so far 
from being one of Gordon’s men, he was second in command 
of Osborn’s flotilla. I am inclined to think that he did see 








; cr 
Gordon once, in camp at Quensau. In after years I saw him 
(Forbes) at Pekin, when he was head of the lighthouse branch 
of the Imperial Customs, under Sir R. Hart, whose friend he 
was. He was a Commander R.N., and a most capable officer, 


—I am, Sir, &c., THos. ADKINs, 
Late H.B.M. Consul, Newchwang, 


Long Hyde, near Evesham. 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘“ SpPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to my letter on this subject in the 
Spectator of February 20th, will you now allow me to quote 
from Dr. Martin’s “ A Cycle of Cathay ” (1896), p. 221 p— 

“ After the capture of the Viceroy at Canton the Governor and 

Mandarins were happy to be permitted to exercise their functions 
under English authority ; and now that the capital was taken 
and the throne virtually vacant, would not all the Mandarins of 
the Empire have been glad to do the same? Elgin’s omission to 
open Tientsin when he first had it in his power was, as I have 
said, a glaring blunder; nor was it a less blunder to fail to ra 
organise the Empire on European principles when he had the 
capital in his possession.” 
My former statement that the Mandarins in the North of 
China virtually offered the government of the Empire to 
Lord Elgin was not, perhaps, absolutely correct; but the 
difference between that position and the state of affairs 
delineated by Dr. Martin is so small as to be not worth 
quibbling about. In a previous page of the work referrad to 
Dr. Martin mentions that on Hienfung’s abandonment of 
Pekin it was a serious question with the Allies whether they 
should set the Empire on its legs or go to Nankin and 
negotiate with the rebel chief. “Setting the Empire on its 
legs ” doubtless meant that the shoes worn would be foreign, 
—I an, Sir, &c., J. G. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject, 
Ep. Spectator. | 


A JAPANESE DOMESTIC SERVANT ON RUSKIN, 
(To Tue Eviror or THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I enclose an essay on Ruskin written by a young 
Japanese, who is our one domestic servant. He is the son of 
a coal-merchant in Japan, and has come to California to learn 
English. His essay on Ruskin is curiously illustrative of the 
respect in which parents are held in the Far Hast. He tells 
us that he is a Volunteer, and will have to leave us at once if 
war is declared. Many Japs are leaving already, and as they 
are the best servants available here, they will be much missed 


in Californian households.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cu. W. Moraay. 





Los Angeles, California, January 15th. 

P.S.—The boy’s name is J. Nagaki. Note his phrase 
Ruskin’s “ soul was forged with the hammer of beauty on the 
anvil of Christianity.” 

“On Rusxin’s Epucation.—There were two principal factors in 
Ruskin’s education: one was the Bible, and the other the beauty 
—of nature, art, andhome. Uprightness and mercifulness of his 
disposition, and uniformity and steadiness of his manner, and 
greatness of his words are but reflections of what was in his soul 
which was forged with the hammer of beauty on the anvil of 
Christianity. It seems to me, however, that Ruskin was not a 
genius but a man of culture. We might say he was a man of 
self-culture, but it is more proper to say that he was a man of 
parental culture. The web-footed fowl swims without being 
taught, so such a man like Ruskin, of course, would have been 
great, as he was, even though he had been born in a cottage 
and his education had been neglected. But his parents made as 
great effort to educate him; they should not be forgotten when- 
ever we talk about his life. They were cultured and knew 
how to bring up their son, and also they were rich enough to 
provide anything necessary for his education. Especially his 
mother seems to have been an ideal one. She was always near 
him when he was young, and prepared a ladder for the little 
boy so that he could reach the tree and grasp the fruits of His 
words. His father, too, did not neglect to take care of his son, 
and took him out in the country with the family to infuse the 
beauty of nature. That he was a great lover of the beauty both 
of nature and art is shown by his works. So, we might say that 
his mother built the frame of Christianity on the foundation of 
his natural intellect, which his father decorated with the furni- 
ture of beauty, and at last he himself finished with the flowers 
and greens from the yard of Oxford. What we gained from his 
life is immense, but especially what his parents did for him is 4 
good instruction to parents of the world, and the influence of 
faith and beauty upon man’s character is remarkably proved by 
Ruskin.” 





MIXED FISCAL METAPHORS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As an example of misquotation, mixed metaphor, and 
muddle, I think the following extract from a Calcutta 
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. 
uld' be hard to beat:—“ Messrs. Winston 
newspaper geely and Beckett bave practically burnt their 


nnd acting the part of Balaam’s ass and blessing the 
M. 


Liberal candidates.” —I am, Sir, &e., 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
1z,—Will your correspondent “ R. W. J -” in the Spectator of 
; 20th ask himself what chance there is of our easy- 
oing Premier undertaking sucha task as a Redistribution Bill 
= the United Kingdom before the next General Election? Mr. 
Balfour is not a statesman who will grapple with a danger which 
is in the future, his attitude being rather Lord Melbourne's : 
“Can't you let it alone?” Indeed, he has distinctly denied 
the appeals of Mr. Kimber, charm he lever 80 wisely ; which 
being so, would it not be more practical to begin by dealing 
with the danger which is imminent, and which Mr. Gladstone 
foresaw long ago? That danger is very near, and very great, 
and very easily dealt with. As to this course being invidious, 
how would it be invidious to reduce the Home-rule vote to its 
just limit? If not, it is clear that Mr. Redmond will command 
the situation in the next Parliament; and then once more the 
House of Lords will be placed in the dangerous position of 
either saving the country from itself, or of being mended or 
ended.—I am, Sir, &c., An OLp CROMWELLIAN. 


§ 
February 





COMPASSION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—I send you a pamphlet by which, on pp. 11-15, you will 
see that Ruskin, one of the truest Christians I have known, 
shared the convictions which you express in your article on 
“Compassion” in the Spectator of February 20th. I have 
eome in contact with many working men who hold aloof 
from all religious organisations, mainly because the leaders 
of those organisations do not seem to believe that Christ 
really meant what He said when He used the words on which 
you comment. Should the Churches ever come to believe 
that no one who does not help, or at least try to help, the 
needy is a member of the Kingdom, there will be, I am 
convinced, a great extension of their influence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. C. HoRsFatt. 


IS THE TASTE FOR POETRY DECLINING ? 
(To THz Epitor oy THE “SpEctator.’’] 
Sir,—I cannot help thinking that the number of educated 
people who have practically given up the serious reading of 
poetry is considerably larger than you imagine. They are 
not totally indifferent to the charm of verse, but having only 
a definite amount of time for reading, put the poets aside in 
favour of prose writers. May I venture to quote my own 
case? As a schoolmaster, both my time and means are 
limited, but, thanks to holidays and circulating libraries, I 
was able last year to read some sixty books. About half of 
these were works on mediaeval and modern history, travel 
(Sven Hedin, De Windt, Colquhoun), theology, architecture, 
and art; English, French, and German plays and novels made 
up the rest. Idid not read through a single book of poems 
during the year, and can only remember two or three occasions 
when I took down my Browning or my Heine to look at an old 
favourite, Are there not many readers of serious books who, if 
pressed, would reluctantly make the same confession? It is 
partly a question of taste, but largely one of time. But the poets 
must be bought, you say, or publishers would not issue new 
editions. No doubt; but they are not always bought to be read. 
Whenever I see one of those dainty productions of the Aldine 
House I always want to buy it, not because it is the fashion, not 
because I really mean to read it, but through sheer desire to 
handle a charming book and call it my own. The suggestion 
of your correspondent “B.” last week, that new editions of the 
poets are often given as presents to the young, reminds me of 
» conversation I overheard in a bookshop in the Midlands. 
‘Two gentlemen in riding attire asked for a volume of poems 








LEDGER AND SWORD. 
(To tae Eprrok or THE “Spectator.” 

Srr,—In the review of Mr. Beckles Willson’s “ Ledger and 
Sword” in the Spectator of February 20th it is stated that “ it 
was in India that many of our greatest generals first learned 
their trade. James Wolfe and Eyre Coote, the great 
Wellington himself, there won their spurs.” May I ask 
whether there is any evidence, and if so, where it is to be 
found, that James Wolfe—I presume the hero of Quebec 
is intended—ever served in India at all; or that Eyre 
Coote, except, indeed, as a lad of nineteen against the 
Pretender in 1745, ever served anywhere else than in India ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., H. C. Irwin. 


[By a slip of the pen the reviewer wrote the name of Wolfe 
among those who have served in India. As to Eyre Coote, it 
was not intended to imply that he served elsewhere than in 
India. It was there that he won his spurs, and there that he 
wore them with honour and distinction.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE QUESTION OF TIBET. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpzctaTor.”]} 
S1r,—In your article, “The Question of Tibet” (Spectator, 
February 13th), you write, as to the prospect of Russia 
giving trouble on the Indian frontier: “ We believe that this 
greatest of menaces is not for the present in the sphere of 
practical politics.” Mayit be so. But, as one who has lived 
long in Russia and followed closely the trend of Russian 
policy and public opinion, I regret to say that I am forced to 
an opposite conclusion. It is often assumed in England that 
the Russian Press, being completely at the mercy of the 
Government, can have little influence on the country at large. 
A more erroneous assumption it would be difficult to con- 
ceive. I assert, on the contrary, that in no country in the 
world is public opinion so absolutely the result, the product, 
of the newspaper Press as in Russia. Now the leading 
Russian papers have for many years been carrying on a cam- 
paign against England, culminating in the outrageous calum- 
nies hurled against us during the Boer War, with the result 
that a whole generation has grown up in the absolute con- 
viction that England is Russia’s most deadly and irreconcilable 
foe, and it is not surprising, therefore, that the initial success 
of the Japanese should have caused a recrudescence of rabid 
Anglophobia to which the lying reports about Wei-hai-wei, 
the Suez Canal, England’s financial backing of Japan, &c., 
&c., furnish a pabulum only too greedily swallowed. If it be 
asked why the Russian Government, knowing the truth, fails 
to contradict the lying statements of the Novoe Vremya and 
other journals, the answer is not far to seek. Some excuse 
must be found for being caught napping, some outlet for 
the popular rage that might otherwise turn against the 
autocrat and his Ministers. It is vain to put aside 
this national hatred as foolish, futile, unjust. It exists, and 
it is a force that may any day break out with uncontrollable 
energy. Already the desirability of a movement on the 
Afghan and Persian frontiers is eagerly discussed in Russian 
society. If any untoward incident should occur, this move- 
ment, for which the ground is thus already prepared, may in 
a moment pass, not merely into the sphere of practical 
politics, but into the domain of accomplished facts, and 
render a war between England and Russia almost inevitable. 
And such an incident might arise much nearer home than 
the present scene of conflict. The Russian papers have 
already indicated that the Czar’s Government is seeking per- 
mission to pass the Black Sea Fleet through the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. It is practically certain that England will 
refuse her consent, and Russia will then have a real grievance 
such as, coming on top of all kinds of imaginary wrongs, may 
produce an irresistible outburst of popular feeling in favour 
of war with the “arch-enemy.” At home, where foreign 
affairs are followed by all but a very few half-heartedly or 
not at all, such an eventuality will probably be scouted. But, 


suitable for presentation to a young lady. As they waved | I repeat, the danger exists, and I believe it is the opinion of 


aside Scott and Wordsworth, the shopman suggested a volume | 


of Miss Christina Rossetti. “Never heard of her,” said one; ‘ could not after the declaration of war dare to send a single 


turning to his friend, “did you?” “No,” replied the latter; 
“it’s probably something improper.” The poems were hastily 
put down, and the gentlemen eventually chose “ With 
Kitchener to Khartoum,”—I am, Sir, &c., OxonIAN. 
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the Navy that, in view of France’s treaty obligations, we 


regiment from England to India. And all this leads me 
to a point of vital importance. Is it reasonable, is it not 
monstrous, that decisions affecting the very life, maybe, 
of a great Empire should rest absolutely with a handful 
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of men who owe their position and power to the mere 
accidents and chances of party politics? Is it not a terrible 
thing that the Cabinet for the time being should be able, 
without consulting either the Opposition leaders or the 
country, to conclude Japanese Treaties, &c., and commit the 
country to obligations, to lines of conduct, that may lead to a 
war in comparison with which that we have lately passed 
through would be quite insignificant? It is not for me to 
discuss the policy of the Government, or to venture an 
opinion as to the wisdom, or otherwise, of closing the 
Dardanelles. But surely it is even more vitally necessary 
for us to have a Board of Foreign Affairs—frame it how you 
will—representing the whole nation, or, better still, the whole 
Empire, thaneven an Army Board and a Board of Admiralty. 
—In the hope that you will Jend your powerful advocacy to 
the establishment of some such national control of the nation’s 
most vital interests, I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Petersburg. JouHN F, BADDELEY. 

[We protested against the Japanese Alliance when it was 
formed, and we continue to regard it as a source of 
embarrassment, and even danger.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


ALFRED AINGER. 


(IN THE CHURCHYARD, DARLEY ABBEY. 
Fresrvuary llr, 1904.) 


HERE in this country dale to seek for rest 
The Master of the Temple came and found; 
With tears of sorrow we who loved him best 
Now leave him with the green hills standing round. 


His form so frail yet of such precious worth, 

His delicate hands that from their writing cease, 
We lay for ever in the kindly earth, 

Where all things speak of purity and peace. 


Here all is well. But ah! the difference 
Where he is absent, where men hear no more 

That silver voice in chastened eloquence 
Interpreting the Scriptures’ sacred lore. 


The wise and learnéd came from him to learn 
Truths hid from Courts and in the world unseen, 
And careworn spirits fain to him would turn 
Sure of a guide to pastures fresh and green. 


His place no more shall know him, but not yet 
His voice and presence from the world are gone, 
While hearts remain who never can forget, 
And friends are left who cherish every tone. 
W. H. D. 








MUSIC. 


THE CULT OF THE “LIED.” 
THE welcome reappearance of Herr Raimund von zur Mihlen, 
who once more gave welcome proof on Tuesday of his signal 
powers as an interpreter of the songs of Schumann and 
Schubert, serves to remind us how modern a growth in this 
country is the cult of the romantic Lied, and how deep is the 
debt we owe to those rare artists who, instead of singing down 
to their public, have steadfastly striven to educate the popular 
taste up to their own level. Itis difficult to apportion the merit 
of this work of education, since a great deal was done by the 
efforts of amateurs like the late Sir George Grove, who with 
an unerring instinct recognised the supreme beauty of 
Schubert’s and Schumann’s music, and in the face of in- 
difference, or even open obloquy, availed themselves of their 
opportunities to spread the light. Much credit also is due to 
the enterprise of the German publishers who placed collected 
editions of these songs within the reach of the most 
modest purse. But we may take it that Stockhausen 
was the first great singer who constituted himself a sort 
of travelling hierophant of the modern romantic lyric. It 
is a melancholy fact that he had been singing Schubert 
for the best part of twenty years in Germany before he 


this country. On the occasion of his earlier visite in lac, 
1851 we are told by Sir George Grove that “taste in ai 
was not then sufficiently advanced” to call for the Lieder 
Schubert, still less for those of Schumann, whose mugig 
in the “sixties ” was regarded as only less anarchical than 
of Wagner. It was not till 1870, when he had passed the zeit 
of his powers, that he began his campaign in England in 
and revealed to those who were fortunate enough to hear bin 
the beauties, as yet unfamiliar or only imperfectly appreciated 
of the immortal songs of Schubert and Schumann, Later 
on as a singer, and still more as a teacher, he has rendg iq 
similar service to the third of the great triad of German : 
writers, Brahms. From that date onward with little inh. 
mission the cult of the Lied—using the term to denote the 
highest artistic expression of the lyrical impulse—hag Dever 
lacked adequate interpreters amongst us. It is invidious ty 
particularise where so many have distinguished themselves 
their devotion to the highest ideals, but one cannot overlg; 
the services rendered by Mr. Henschel and Herr yon mu 
Miihlen—whose appearances date back to the early “eighties” 
—or, coming down to the last decade, by Mr. Bispham and Mr. 
Plunket Greene. The fact that German singers were pioneey 
in the good work of introducing the songs and song-cycles of 
Schumann and Schubert, Franz, Léwe, and Brahms, to English 
audiences is natural enough. What is harder to understand 
is the long neglect meted out to the first two of these com. 
posers by our leading native singers of both sexes. Mr, Sims 
Reeves, great singer and consummate artist though he was, 
confined himself almost exclusively to oratorio, Italian opera, 
and English ballads; and on the few occasions when he 
introduced a new song in the last thirty years of his career, 
it was nearly always a royalty ballad of the most insipid 
description. The only great detached German song that 
he habitually sang was “Adelaida.” Mr. Santley was wm. 
doubtedly more enterprising at one time, and occasionally 
used to sing the “Erl-King” and “The Wanderer,” just 
as Mr. Edward Lloyd used to sing Schubert’s Serenade 
(in English); but none of these singers, to our knowledge, 
ever sang one of Schubert’s or Schumann’s song-cycles, and 
for practical purposes left German Leder severely alone. 
The same remark applies to the best operatic prime donne 
who have made their home in England. The only German 
Lied, for instance, that the present writer can remember 
having heard Madame Albani sing was Brahms’s Wiegen- 
lied, with an interpolated high note in the last verse. If, 
however, one reflects a little on the conditions, surround- 
ings, and equipment of these singers, this abstention is by 
no means so difficult to account for. First of the deterrent 
influences must be reckoned the wide-ranging domination of 
the oratorio tradition. For the musical million in England 
music until comparatively recently meant oratorio, just as for 
the upper ten thousand it meant Italian opera. To this must 
be added the fact that the recognised leading exponents of 
public opinion in the Press until the last three decades of the 
last century assumed an attitude of uncompromising hostility 
towards the modern romantic spirit in music in whatever 
form it manifested itself. Thirdly, it must be borne in mind 
that by virtue alike of training and temperament the British 
singers of the last generation were not ideal interpreters of 
the Lied. The sentiment of it was too intime, too emotional, 
too unconventional, to suit their robust and well-balanced 
natures. Even at the present moment educated persons are 
to be found who object to the faithful and sensitive inter 
pretations of such songs, as being too intense, too “ psycho 
logical,” to accord with the reserve of the national character. 
They pardon it in a foreigner, but deprecate it in a native. 
Last and most effective reason of all was the imperfect 
linguistic equipment of the singers of the past generation. 
The English are, as a race, indifferent linguists—we are 
speaking now not of scholarship and book knowledge, but of 
the fineness of ear and flexibility of tongue on which accuracy 
of accent and delicacy of inflection depend—and the normal 
equipment of a public singer in this regard was, up to compara- 
tively recently, limited to English, Italian, and occasionally a 
little French. Of the elder generation, Mr. Santley was by far 
the most versatile and the best equipped in this respect; but 
even he, as we have pointed out, confined his German repertory, 
certainly during the last twenty years, to at the outside half- 





found that his songs would be listened to with patience in 


a-dozen German songs. Madame Albani, asa French-Canadian 
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ant taly, enjoyed advantages which rendered her an 


eet on the concert platform she was rarely heard 
“—_ sn But Mr. Edward Lloyd, beyond a rare excursion 
shy eo never sang except in his native tongue, though 
oe nl fair to say that we believe this abstention was not 
it is . = " aggressive insularity, but to a conscientious 
pier to do what he was convinced he could 

This attitude is not only intelligible, but 


not do well. Pega it: f 
honourable; but none the less it involves a serious re- 
n of the repertory of an artistic singer. There 


hey noth deal of music—notably in the domain of 
Italian opera—where the language in which it is sung, so 
long as it is euphonious, is a matter of the purest indiffer- 
ence. But when it comes to the conjunction of Schumann 
with Heine, or Schubert with Goethe, the omission of the 
words to which the song was originally composed is like a 
performance of Romeo and Juliet with the part of Juliet 


left out. 

Whatever may be said as to the quality of voice and 
method of “production” of the younger generation of singers, 
there can be no doubt whatever of their superior linguistic 
attainments, and, as a natural corollary, the wider range of 
their repertory. Sometimes, indeed, of late years there has 
been a danger of singers running to the opposite extreme, and 
making a parade of their polyglot attainments. But, in the 
main, the results, from an artistic point of view, have been most 
advantageous and stimulating. One can have nothing but 
respect for artists who deliberately set themselves to complete 
their education by foreign residence and study. This move- 
ment has naturally and inevitably tended to secure for the great 
German song-writers in England that appreciation and recog- 
nition which they had already won in Germany, and we cannot 
help thinking that this appreciation has reacted on the quality 
of the songs written by our leading native composers. The 
history of the evolution of the art of music has in its earlier 
stages so often seemed to illustrate the retarding effect 
exercised by singers on composers that it is pleasant to be 
able to recognise that in the case of the romantic Ined 
interpreters have, on the whole, loyally striven to spread the 
light. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


5 Sites 
THE PSALMS.* 
[r is now almost a commonplace to say that in the perennial 
battle between faith and unbelief the argument from personal 
experience has largely superseded the apologetic, based on 
probabilities or historical evidence, which satisfied or failed 
to satisfy a bygone time. To this argument is closely re- 
lated another, one side of which is drawn out with great 
force and much wealth of illustration in the volume before 
us. Briefly put, it is this: there is something in the Prophets 
and the Psalms which cannot be accounted for by ordinary 
considerations, literary or historical. Not very long ago the 
controversy raged on the accuracy of the historical Scriptures. 
To-day we are yery little troubled by these matters. Itis quite 
enough for us to know—and so much will hardly be denied in 
any quarter—that the Hebrew historians were at least as 
accurate and as candid as the historians of Greece and 
Rome. We do not feel that our faith is imperilled 
because the writer in the Kings tells us that King Ahaziah 
received a mortal wound in his flight to Megiddo, and 
the writer in the Chronicles that he endeavoured to hide him- 
self in Samaria, and was discovered and slain; nor, on the 
other hand, are we triumphant over such confirmation of 
Jewish annalists as we may find in Babylonian bricks and the 
Moabite Stone. So it is with our view of the Hebrew Prophets. 
We are not now concerned to prove that their predictions of 
the fate of Babylon and of Tyre were fulfilled. We rather 
say,—How do you account for the extraordinary character of 
the message which these men delivered to their countrymen ? 
Here is a small, uncultured, half-civilised race, not to be com- 
pared in point of art or letters to the great races of antiquity, 
and it gives utterance to a Gospel of Righteousness such as 
for force and elevation and dignity cannot be paralleled else- 
where. And what is true of the Prophets is not less true of 


—_—_———— 


* The Psalms in Human Life. B land E. Prothero. London: John 
Murray. (10s. 6d, net.] > te ae ” . 








the Psalms. It finds in the latter, indeed, a wider and more 
varied application. Emerson records somewhere what he felt 
when, going into an English Cathedral, he heard a chapter 
from the Book of Ruth. How strange, he says, that this 
Hebrew idyll is solemnly read, after a lapse of three 
thousand years, in a remote Western land. How strange, 
we may say, that these songs of unknown and unnamed 
singers have achieved such a permanence, have conquered, 
so to speak, and retained so large a part in human 
life! The criticism which questions traditionary views of 
their date and authorship does not diminish the marvel. 
Some of it seems to us somewhat restless and querulous, 
touched, one might say, by the spirit of the advocatus diabolé ; 
but it need not disquiet us. Perhaps it would be easier to 
ascribe these splendid utterances to an heroic David or Moses 
than to forlorn exiles by waters of Babylon or the vassals 
of Persian or Syrian despots. But, anyhow, the fact remains 
that they have touched the hearts of many generations of 
men and women widely different in all the circumstances of 
their lives. 


This is the theme which Mr. Prothero has set himself to 
discuss and illustrate. He has been at work at it for more 
than a quarter of a century—“ some of the notes,” he tells us 
in his preface, “ were discussed with Dean Stanley in 1878 ”—~ 
and every page shows that his labour has been fruitful in the 
extreme. He is not, it is true, the first in the field; but he 
employs a method of hisown. He does not take the Psalms in 
their order, note the place which each has occupied or occupies 
in liturgical uses, ancient and modern, and point out the prefer- 
ences which famous men and women have shown for this or that 
poem or passage. He follows the course of history, beginning 
with the age of persecution, and coming down to events of 
which it still thrills us to spe ak or hear. It is not necessary 
to compare this method with that which other writers have 
followed. To a certain extent the result is the same. But 
the impression of the continuous influence exercised by the 
Psalter on human life, from the obscure enthusiasts who met 
in the Catacombs down to the great soldiers and statesmen of 
modern Europe, is without doubt very striking. But itis very 
difficult to give within the compass of a review any notion of 
this effect. Each chapter is highly condensed, and further 
condensation is impossible. The author moves with an 
almost bewildering rapidity from place to place and person 
to person. It is enough to follow him without attempting 
to describe the route. It is certainly not a scientific 
method of reviewing, but it may give the reader an 
idea of the variety and interest of the matter which 
Mr. Prothero has gathered together if we take a single 
column of his index,—very carefully compiled, we may 
say in passing. Of these columns there are thirty-eight, 
and every one of them is not less rich, we may venture 
to say, in significant comparisons and contrasts. First comes 
the story of the last hours of the unhappy Darnley (“Nelson,” 
the name of the one inmate of Kirk-o’-Field who escaped 
with his life). It was to Nelson that the poor youth said, 
after his wife had left him, “She was very kind; but why did 
she speak of Davie’s slaughter?” and he turned, as sick men 
without number have turned, to the Psalter. The words that 
he read aloud—the last that he is known to have uttered, and 
a more pathetic instance of the Sortes Davidicae could hardly 
be—were these: “ My heart is disquieted within me; and the 
fear of death is fallen upon me,” and so on, through 
Psalm lv. Next comes a saint (Neot, St.) of whom tradition 
told that he recited the whole Psalter every morning, and 
chanted a hundred Psalms at midnight. We may doubt the 
story, for the Psalter is about equal in length to five books of 
the Aeneid, and certainly could not be recited in as many 
hours ; but we recognise the nurture of a vigorous spiritual 
life, nor do we wonder that it was St. Neot who appeared 
to King Alfred on the eve of the battle of Ethendun with the 
praise of Psalm xxiv. 8: “The Lord shall be with you: even 
the Lord strong and mighty.” ‘To the English saint succeeds 
another not yet canonised, and, indeed, scarcely after the 
Roman pattern, John Henry Newman, who drew from the 
Psalms some of his best inspiration for the noblest of his 
poems, “The Dream of Gerontius.” “Newman” is followed by 
“ Newport,” suggesting the name of St. Weolds, as Gwynlin, 
the robber chief, converted by the example of his son St. Cadoc, 
was called in religion. Psalm xx.,“The Lord hear thee ia 
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the day of trouble,” was his form of palinode. “Newton 
(John) ” comes next. He is not especially connected with the 
Psalms, except as a writer of hymns; but he suggests a curious 
contrast and parallel with the Newport saint, for he had been 
if not a robber, a slave-dealer. ‘ Nicasius,” Bishop of Rheims, 
was chanting the words of Psalm cxix. 35 when he was slain 
by a Vandal in 407; “ Nicephorus” taught Vladimir, the 
founder of the Russian Empire, how he should fulfil the 
duties of a ruler by giving him to study and learn by heart 
Psalm ci., in which David, if the critics will allow us to 
believe it, enshrined his own conception of kingship. Passing 
over two names of little significance, we come to “ Nisbet,” 
one of the many witnesses unto death to the Solemn League 
and Covenant. The text most often heard from the lips of 
these men in their last agony was, as one might expect, the 
words: “Into Thy hand I commend my spirit, for Thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord, Thou God of truth.” The words 
had a bond of union in them which they certainiy did not 
imagine. “Nearly all of them,’ says Mr. Prothero, “died 
‘protesting against and disowning Popery in all its super- 
stitions and bloody bigotry and Prelacy the mother of 
Popery’; and yet, in the moment of death, they committed 
their souls to God in the same words which were consecrated 
by their use on the lips of hundreds of Roman Catholic and 
Anglican martyrs”; and consecrated, it may be added, by 
the use of One who is the Lord of Covenanter, Anglican, and 
Roman Catholic. From the Covenanters we pass by an abrupt 
transition to one who would certainly have come under their 
severest ban, Madame de Noailles, one of the victims of the 
Terror. She died with unfaltering courage on the scaffold, 
having received absolution as she passed in the cart from the 
Abbé Carichon, who had disguised himself in the hope of 
rendering that last service. From Paris and the Place du 
Guillotine we are carried back to Nola and the calm deathbed 
of Paulinus, who, “as the hour for Vespers approached, and 
the lamps were being lit in the Church which he had 
built, stretched forth his hands and passed away, repeating 
the words, ‘I have ordained a lantern for my Anointed.’” 
And so with one name that recalls another Christian Father 
(“ Nonna,” brother of Paulinus) and one more that suggests 
the fierce struggle between Catholics and Huguenots, 
“Noyes,” the home of Condé, we reach the end of the letter 
“N.” By beginning one item earlier we add something 
almost bizarre to the variety, for we get the “ Neck” verse, 
“Have mercy upon me, O God,” which was the text for those 
who claimed the benefit of clergy to escape the penalties of 
felony. And if we take any one of these names with their 
merely mechanical connection and follow it to its natural 
sequences, we shall find our way full of interest. From New- 
man, for instance, we pass easily to his friend and teacher 
Keble, whose Christian Year was inspired by the Psalter; 
to Manning, whose favourite verse was “Why art thou so 
cast down, O my soul”; to Arnold, who repeated in his death 
struggle, “O give me the comfort of Thy help again, and 
stablish me with Thy free spirit”; to Julius Hare, who passed 
away with the words, “I will behold Thy presence in righteous- 
ness,” sounding in his ears; to Neander, whose last birthday 
was greeted by his students singing the 23rd Psalm; to 
Charles Kingsley, who as he voyaged up the Rhine recalled 
his favourite Psalm, “Thou art of more might than the bells 
of the robbers”; and to Stanley, whose favourite text, “a 
choice characteristic alike of the man and of his work,” was: “I 
see that all things come to an end, but Thy commandment 
is exceeding broad.” It would not be easy to find a more 
fitting end and moral. 





TWO CENTURIES OF COSTUME IN AMERICA.* 
Mrs. Atice Morse Ea 1x is one of those American writers 
who meet with an equal welcome on both sides of the Atlantic. 
With a quick wit and an easy, delightful style, she gives us 
confidence that every subject she takes up will be treated not 
only with pleasantness, but with a really scientific complete- 
ness which leaves no points neglected and no side unstudied. 
Her present subject, the history of dress from the days of the 
Puritan settlers down to the early nineteenth century, is 
exactly suited to her light and agreeable talent. The re- 
searches that she has made, the occasional discoveries, the 





* Two Centuries of Costume in America, 1620-1820, By Alice Morse Earle, 
Svols, London: i and Co, ([2ls, net.] 





sometimes original theories that spring from her 

study, all seem to have been even more enjoyable to h 
than they are to her readers. Seldom have we come ac; 
book that was more evidently a labour of love, ae 


That the author loves dress is no reproach to her for she 
loves it in the right way,—for beauty, suitableness, sugyeaty 
ness; for the ideas it reflects, political, moral, philosophi ve. 
religious ; for the light mutually thrown by it on history. = 
by history on it. It can be treated as a mirror of society, and 
this is its most amusing side. Nobody can say that deus 
follows art. Since the days of Greeks and Romans attempts 
of the kind have seldom been successful, partly beeause of rd 
wide gulf, as far as the human figure is concerned, between 
the ideal and the real. The early-nineteenth-century attempt 
at classical simplicity is a case in point; so is the Pre. 
raphaelite movement that we all remember, with its strain. 
ing after a kind of beauty which made some of us adore good 
practical ugliness. In truth, the chief thing that dress—or 
fashion—follows and reflects is human idiosyncrasy, and here, 
after all, we have the governing power that shapes history in 
all its forms. 

When Mrs. Earle says: “It is impossible to dissociate the 
history of costume from the general history of the country 
where such dress is worn. Nor could any one write upon 
dress with discrimination and balance unless he knew 
thoroughly the dress of all countries, and likewise the 
history of all countries,” she gives an impressive idea of 
the task she has performed so well. Perhaps she says 
little too much, at least as applied to her own work. For 
the sake of the labour of her brains, we hope and think jt, 
was not absolutely necessary to know the dress and history 
of all countries. England and France, representing civilisa- 
tion in Europe, and their effect on America, which followed 
their fashions dutifully,—this seems all the study needed in 
the present instance, and it is quite wide enough for one 
author and one book. 

Mrs. Earle has divided her subject into many chapters, 
each full of illustrations from portraits and fashion-books of 
the time, as well as photographs of ancient garments preciously 
kept in old chests. The better sort of Americans are even 
more conservative than ourselves, and more given to ancestor- 
worship; thus, so far back as the sixteenth century, their 
antiquarians are at a great advantage. Mrs. Earle begins her 
book with a study of Puritan dress, which-seems to have been 
much more devoid of affectation than some of us think. It 
was, in fact, the ordinary dress of English men and women, 
shorn of extravagances. ‘“Sad-coloured garments,” which 
suggest such austerity and gloom, appear to have been mostly 
of a comfortable russet brown, also tawny and tan-colow, 
purple, French green, ginger, orange; and these shades were 
brightened with scarlet caps, waistcoats, and linings. All 
this gives a much more cheery idea of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and their successors. It is also curious to know that in the 
beginnings of Puritanism under Elizabeth the indignation of 
such writers as good Philip Stubbes was not directed against 
the rich dress of those who could afford it, but against the 
“inferiour sorte” who dared to ruffle in fine clothes and 
jewellery. Mrs. Earle’s quotation from Stubbes is too 
characteristic—and not only of the sixteenth century—to 
be passed over :— 


“There is such a confuse mingle-mangle of apparell and such 
preponderous excess thereof, as every one is permitted to flaunt it 
out in what apparell he has himself or can get by anie kind of 
means. So that it is verie hard to know who is noble, who is 
worshipful, who is a gentleman, who is not; for you shall have 
those who are neither of the nobilytie, gentilitie, nor yeomanrie 
goe daylie in silks velvets satens damasks taffeties notwith- 
standing they be base by byrth, meane by estate and servyle by 
calling. This a great confusion, a general disorder. God bee 
mercyfull unto us.” 

Ideas of equality were still far in advance of the Puritan 


forefathers. 


The names of some of the garments supplied to the early 
settlers, and the colours of them, are calculated to puzzle an 
historian less penetrating than Mrs. Earle. With some diffi- 
culty she tracks “drowlas” to their original den, apparently 
Holland, and under the name of “ drolls” they seem to have 
been kerchiefs or tippets trimmed with lace. As to “cale or 
caul or kail,” “shabberoon or chaperone” (surely without the 
final “e”), they are not very obscure, and as Mrs, Earle shows 
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recognises them, we do not know why she puts 
them among “ hopeless puzzles.” A real difficulty among 
colours, which beats even her ingenious industry, is “ potto- 
foo.” She finds this, “ one potto-foo silk petticoat with taffeta 
ining » in the wardrobe list of one of the first Dutch settlers 
of New Netherland, and therefore expects to find a Dutch 
meaning for the word. But failing here, we would remind 
her that these lists contain a cornet cap, if not a chaperon, 
both French ; and we would suggest the possible identity of 
« potto-foo” with “pot-au-feu,” which has not, apparently, 
occurred to her. A mixture of brownish drab and cabbage- 
green would be sad-coloured enough, and will be easily 
recognised by any one to whom that soup is familiar! 

Another suggestion we should like to make deals with the 
origin of a “ ferroniére,” at least of its name. This ornament, 
little known now, is a band round the head, with a jewel in 
the middle of the forehead. It was in fashion early in the 
nineteenth century in America, but dates from much earlier 
times in the East, and in France was much worn, rather, we 
think, in the sixteenth than the seventeenth century. We 
believe that it took its name from a Mlle. La Féronnitre, a 
favourite of Francis I. It also appears in portraits of Diane 
de Poitiers, but is not much to be seen after that, we fancy, 
at least among Frenchwomen of distinction. 


There are so many interesting and curious things to be 
noticed in Mrs. Earle’s book that a reviewer hardly knows 
what to choose or where to stop. It may be as well to give a 
rough sketch of its contents, repeating that the excellent 
illustrations of which every chapter is full add very greatly 
to its value and charm. There is a slight amount of 
repetition, unavoidable perhaps, for the subjects sometimes 
must overlap. French and English fashions being eagerly 
followed by the American settlers, the book is almost as 
valuable for French and English costume as for that of 
America. There was never much really distinctive of a new 
country, and even in the seventeenth century the settler 
ladies and gentlemen had all their best clothes and ornaments 
sent out from London, and very magnificent some of them 
were, 

Passing on from the Puritans, Mrs. Earle gives by the way 
the story of Pocahontas, with her curious romantic portrait, 
and the still stranger story of Mary Musgrove, the half-breed, 
and her third husband, Chaplain Bosomworth, who sheds 
very little honour on the early records of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. We go on to the “ evolution of 
coats and waistcoats,” to ruffs and bands, caps, beavers and 
hoods, cloaks, capes, pelisses (which certainly had sleeves), 
pattens and clogs, boots and shoes. Children’s dress makes a 
very attractive chapter, and it will be a revelation to some 
people that in the eighteenth century they frequently wore 
wigs. These, “perukes and periwigs,” deserve and have a 
chapter to themselves. The day and night gowns, the 
gorgeous Oriental dressing-gowns or “ banyans,” the turbans, 
the muffs, worn by men and women alike, carry us on 
towards the Revolution. The dressing of women’s hair, 
with the mob-caps, hats, bonnets, calashes, brings in some 
of the most characteristic illustrations. Mrs. Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, Mrs. Daniel Waldo, Mrs. Robert Morris, carry 
“heads” unequalled in effect except by those Frenchwomen 
who used to wear kitchen gardens, windmills, hunting scenes, 
shepherds and sheep, naval battles, &., as head-dresses. 
Jewellery and lace are also thoroughly studied ; there is, in fact, 
nothing left out that has clothed the human frame since the 
year 1600, from the most gorgeous vanities to Quaker 
austerity. And this was not so austere as it has often been 
represented. The love of human nature for self-decoration 
exists in the Quaker lady as well as in the Indian squaw. 
The old merry spirit is abroad, and who would wish it away ? 
There is a nonsense rhyme which has never been printed: it 
seems d@ propos, when we read of Mrs. Earle’s Quaker ladies 
= their green aprons and straw bonnets lined with pink 
SUK = 


= 
later that she 


“There was an old woman of Appleby 
Said, ‘How pretty my Quaker cap’ll be: 
With a cockade of blue 
And a tulip or two! 
*Twill astonish the Friends at Appleby !’” 








MR. PLOWDEN'S REMINISCENCES.* 


THERE is some reason to think that the police reports are 
more widely read than any other columns of the daily papers, 
and if this be so, a London Police Magistrate has a fair 
prospect of establishing in the suffrages of his fellow-citizens 
a popularity second only to that of a cricketer or music-hall 
artiste. Mr. Plowden is a special favourite with the reporters ; 
but he does not seem altogether to reciprocate their affection, 
and if his story is to be told, he wisely elects to tell it in his 
own way. The result is an entertaining book of somewhat 
slight texture; to read it is to listen to the casual talk of a 
genial man of the world who has had unusual opportunities of 
seeing several sides of life. The cynic might say that it 
proves incidentally how easily Londoners are amused (a fact 
known to all who have been to the Drury Lane pantomime), 
but we need not listen to the cynic. We must, however, 
make him one concession: the book will be a disappointment 
to lovers of anecdotes. There is, indeed, a good Whistler 
story, and a very amusing anecdote of the vicarious revenge 
exacted by a hawker whom Mr. Plowden had fined. The 
victim lay in wait for the Magistrate, thought he had 
found his man, and sold a shilling basket of strawberries to 
an innocent stranger for three shillings! But we have never 
seen a book in which such ancient stories are reproduced as 
new: Mr. Plowden actually reprints the prehistoric tale about 
the Bishop and the man who called a spade a spade, and 
claims as a personal acquaintance the orphan who told a per- 
sistent inquirer that his father was “still dead.” On the 
other hand, he has much to say about several interesting legal 
figures of the Victorian period, and he possesses the rare gift 
of describing in a few touches and with excellent taste the 
idiosyncrasies of striking characters. 


The book opens with a passage on the subject of ancestors, 
which will probably strike various readers in different ways, 
but which has amazed the present reviewer. The Plowden 
family is one of considerable antiquity in Shropshire. It 
produced a very great lawyer, Edmund Plowden, in Elizabethan 
times; while his eighteenth-century descendant, Francis 
Plowden, is known by his History of Ireland. The Chichele 
Plowdens, the branch to which our author belongs, have left 
their mark on the administration of India. And yet Mr. 
Plowden affects contempt for pedigree, and offers abject 
apologies for mentioning his family history. It is true 
that there is no such bore as the genealogical bore; but 
any one with the historical sense must realise the interest 
of family records in the case of houses which, like the 
Plowdens, have taken part in the public life of the country. 
Our author is evidently at heart not of the opinion of those 
who accept Mr. Labouchere’s pleasing creed that nobody 
cares twopence about his grandmother’s reputation, but 
he affects to value his family only because it enables him to 
fill a few pages of a book which there was no urgent neces- 
sity to write. “Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay,” 
pales before centuries of respectable figures patronisingly 
exhumed to pad the gossip-book of their jocose descendant, 
One member of the family was a very remarkable person, 
because he heard Pitt deliver a speech in 1815, nine years 
after Pitt had died. 


Mr. Plowden was meant for an Indian career; but the 
prospect did not please him, and Westminster and Brasenose 
introduced him to the Bar. He writes with freshness of his 
school and University days. Oxford undergraduate life is 
curiously unchanged in essentials, but the Westminster boy 
of to-day would probably be amazed if some of the customs 
of Mr. Plowden’s youth were revived. For example, one 
of his schoolfellows used “to immure a small boy in a cup- 
board and then smoke him by passing flaming newspapers 
through a big hole in the door.” This ingenious youth was 
reformed by a dose of homoeopathic treatment. Our author 
admits that he “ had learned little or nothing ” at Westminster, 
but his description of his old school is pleasant. Oxford life 
convinced him that he was not destined for the Indian Civil 
Service, but in learning the lesson he seems to have passed a 
very enjoyable time. “B. N. C.” is regarded with affection 
by all her sons, and Mr. Plowden’s reminiscences of his College 
career are pleasantly written. He dwells upon the Phoenix 





* Grain or Chaff: the Autobiegraphy of a Police Magistrate. By Alfred 
Chichele Plowden, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [16s. net.]} 
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Club, but does not mention its supposed descent from an 
eighteenth-century “Hell Fire Club.” Can it be that that 
lurid legend has been invented since Mr. Plowden’s time ?P 
The tone of Brasenose dons has certainly changed. 

In 1865 Mr. Plowden found his way to Jamaica as Private 
Secretary to his uncle, Sir John Peter Grant, Governor Eyre’s 
successor; but ill-health drove him home, and he was called 
to the Bar in 1870. Jamaica seems to have made no very per- 
manent impression, except of ennui. Whittling sticks was 
apparently the usual occupation of the officers. The descrip- 
tion suggests the thought that golf and polo have during 
the last thirty years done much for the British officer in out- 
of-the-way stations. But one does not quite see why cricket 
and racquets could not have been played in 1865. The life of 
the Bar was, at any rate, much more congenial to its new 
member than the delights of the Tropics; and the chapters 
which deal with the Oxford Circuit are the best in the volume. 
In fact, we know no book which gives the layman such an 
insight into a barrister’s life. Mr. Plowden eked out his 
income from briefs by law-reporting for the Times, and 
perhaps this fact partly accounts for his vivid recollection 
of old cases. There is a perpetual fascination in trials (even 
novelists and dramatists: who hardly know the difference 
between an usher and a Puisne Judge delight to introduce 
scenes from the Courts), and the dramatic cases and the 
notable Judges and advocates of the “seventies” have found 
in Mr. Plowden an admirable chronicler. On the more 
serious side of the legal career he has several things of 
interest to say, and the layman will sympathise with his 
criticism of the rules which draw a rigid line between barrister 
and solicitor, and, while making it almost a crime for one to 
associate with the other, enact that the barrister must starve 
unless he can find favour in solicitors’ eyes. But criticism is 
easier than reform. 

Most readers will turn to Mr. Plowden’s views on the 
functions of a London Police Magistrate, that unique 
functionary before whom we may all appear. An experi- 
enced Magistrate has naturally formed strong opinions on 
various judicial questions which need not here be discussed ; 
but we confess that we do not follow our author in his view 
that to the Magistrate’s many functions should be added the 
faculty of divorce. Apart from questions of this nature, the 
reader of these pages will find much to interest, to depress, to 
amuse, in the descriptions of life as seen from the Bench. A 
London Magistrate has unsurpassed opportunities of studying 
the Metropolis: as is well known, he finds before him very 
many individuals besides offenders. He is the recognised 
friend and adviser of the poor, and there is hardly a problem 
or contingency in human life on which his opinion is not 
sometimes demanded. Yet, as Mr. Plowden says, “ there 
seems no place for a Police Magistrate within the hierarchy 
of his profession 
fiction.” 

Mr. Plowden loves his Londen, in spite of his forced 
acquaintance with the worst side of the city’s life. He is 
genial and tolerant, he has certainly no tendency to exag- 
gerate darker features, and it is a little disquieting to read 
his remarks on the growing prevalence of disgusting language 
among children. Every inhabitant of London must recog- 
nise their truth. The rising generation always seems to its 


elders to be getting out of hand, but we are not sure that | 


any previous period has seen such universal want of discipline 
among children as the present. When a small child summons 
its father for very rightly smacking its head one sighs for the 
sterner days of old. 

If we may say so without offence, Mr. Plowden seems a 
little self-conscious in the matter of reports of police pro- 
ecedings. 


inventions, or, if accurate, are the product of neuralgia rather 
than conscious humour. 
reassuring disclaimer, he might have done better to omit 
quotations from his own Magisterial utterances. 
them tend to obscure the picture of a keen and conscientious 
arbiter, intent on the case before him rather than on its 
possible appearance in print, which the intelligent reader will 
find between the lines. 


He might almost be a legal | 


Neither the authorities, nor litigants, nor habitual | 
offenders are likely to judge a Magistrate by what the | 
reporters write. But perhaps he has done wisely to explain | 
that some of the remarks attributed to him are either | 


In view of this most creditable and | 


Some of ’ 


“See 

Mr. Plowden thinks he might have liked a deanery. The 
late Sir Leslie Stephen recently confessed a similar ambition, 
But Mr. Plowden says one or two rather undecanal thi 
For instance, his comment on hanging for sheep-stealing is 
very odd :— 

«The prisoner sensibly observed, ‘I have only this to say, M 
Lord, that it seems rather hard that I should lose my life merely 
for stealing a sheep.’ ‘Prisoner at the bar,’ replied the Judge 
‘pray understand. You are not going to be hung for stealing a 
sheep. You are to be hung in order that others may be deterred 
from stealing sheep. This theory of vicarious punishment 
traceable, I imagine, to Christianity,”—and so on. : 
Is it not a confusion of thought to identify vicarious punish- 
ment with deterrent punishment? And apart from this, does 
Mr. Plowden imagine that punishments intended to deter 
others were unknown to Roman Law? 

Earlier in the book Mr. Plowden shows curious want of 
thought on another matter. He speaks of three brothers of 
the Roman Catholic branch of his family who in the seven. 
teenth century in succession renounced their patrimony to 
become Jesuit priests, and remarks that it is probably rare in 
Protestant families “for the heir to an ancestral estate to 
renounce his patrimony in order to have the first refusal of 
the family living.” Is it not fairly well known that a Roman 
Catholic priest takes a vow of poverty unknown to the 
reformed Church of England? Surely Mr. Plowden must 
have heard of what in the West Country is called a 
“squarson.” A family estate is no bar to Anglican Orders, 

But we would not leave an amusing book with animadver. 
sions on its author's want of deep thought. Plato hoped 
that philosophers might be Kings, but no one would insist on 
London Police Magistrates being philosophers. Even if they 
were, we have Shakespeare’s authority for believing that they 
would not thereby be immune from the neuralgia which 
troubles Mr. Plowden. We sympathise with his trials, and 
can only assure him that many will rejoice that he does not 
also suffer from writer’s cramp. 





A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT IRELAND* 
Firty, and even thirty, years ago the social and artistic life of 
pre-Norman Ireland was as unknown to the generality of 
educated Englishmen—and Irishmen too—as the manners 
and customs of the Guanchos or the early history of the 
native American peoples. In the one case a certain national 
aloofness and incuriousness, in the other a tendency, not yet 
quite extinct, to keep the eyes fixed on London and to depre- 
cate any passionate interest in Irish historical or antiquarian 
research, as savouring unduly of Nationalism or whatever 
“ism” was in worst odour at the time, was responsible for 
this ignorance or neglect. The fruits of the great work begun 
by Zeuss, and continued by a self-sacrificing band of Irish, 
British, and Continental scholars, were long untasted by the 
literary world. For years Matthew Arnold’s appeal on behalf 
' of the study of Celtic literature remained unanswered, and 
| Sir Samuel Ferguson, the greatest Irish poet of the last fifty 
| years, was known to an extremely limited public, and has not 
' yet been awarded all the honour due to the pioneer, with 
! Mangan, of the Irish literary revival. 

To-day all is changed. A new school of poets, of novelists 
—perhaps of dramatists—is growing up across the Irish Sea, 
and claims, and, we hope, will claim, more interest and atten- 
‘tion each year from British authors and critics. It is the 
boast of some of the best known of our Irish poets that they 
reveal to the modern world the spirit of the true Celtic 
Ireland preserved in the fragments of her ancient literature, 
and not so closely veiled by modernity as to escape sympa- 
thetic observers of the Western peasant. Some of Tennyson’s 
admirers claim that he interpreted the “ Mabinogion ” to the 
English-speaking world, and the claim of the new Irish poets 
(parvos componere magno!) to be interpreters of the old 
Gaelic literature must compel the attention of the most ultra- 
Saxon of critics. 


But is this interpretation, this revelation, complete? Does 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, for example, reproduce as perfectly as 
a modern can the ethos of early Irish life and of the art and 
literature that were born of it? ‘To find an answer we must 
leave the air to the poets, and dig with the antiquarian or 


eames By P. W. Joyce, LL.D, 2 vols. 
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transcribe and translate with the student and the philologist, 
whose achievements, never adequately recognised, are in 
danger of being reckoned too mundane by the devotees of 
the erepuscular school. This inquiry adds a new interest to 
Dr. P. W. Joyce’s Social History of Ancient Ireland, the work 
of an author whose knowledge of Irish antiquities and folk- 
lore is universally recognised, and whose fairness and modera- 
tion have never been impugned. For the antiquarian it must 
long remain a most valuable work of reference; for the 
student of early Trish institutions, as for the reader who 
wishes to form a general idea of the progress attained by 
the Celts of the island and of the character of their civilisa- 
tion, it will be almost a necessity. There are blemishes, as is 
inevitable in a work of such compass; the illustrations are of 
very varying merit; there are defects in arrangement,—e.g., we 
find a section devoted to Irish poetry and prosody included in 
chap. 30, which deals with “ Various Social Customs,” and not in 
chap. 12 on the “Irish Language and Literature,” which is surely 
its rightful place; and the modern belief in “master animals” 
—e.g., a “master otter,” and “ kings” of the cats like ‘ Trusan’ 
or ‘Luchtigern’—is not traced to its source in totemism or 
animal worship. But these are, after all, minor blemishes; 
Dr. Joyce is under no illusions as to a primitive golden age, 
nor does he attempt to minimise the cruelties of slavery or 
the evil plight of the “ Fuidhir,” or serf class, in early times; 
but he points out with perfect justice that learning was more 
general and more reverenced in Ireland in the seventh and 
eighth centuries than in any other country of Western 
Europe, while the internal warfare was probably no worse in 
Ireland than under the Saxon Heptarchy. The Scandinavian 
invasions arrested the growing civilisation of the country, the 
fatal victory of Clontarf destroyed the hopes of the house of 
Brian Boru. The Norman adventurers made confusion worse 
confounded, and the interference of the English Kings and 
the weakness of their deputies made a stable government im- 
possible. Dr. Joyce treats Spenser the partisan with a proper 
severity: while recognising the turbulence and want of 
cohesion of the Irish people, he is careful to point out the 
harm done by a needless, and often stupid, interference with 
the institutions which had been evolved during centuries of 
tribal life, and his remarks on three of the main principles of 
the Brehon Law have a painful interest in the light of fairly 
recent events :— 

“Every free man had a right to a portion of land to enable him 
to subsist, the deprival of which constituted a grievous injustice : 
if a free tenant failed to pay his rent or subsidy, it was recovered 
like any other debt—never by process of eviction: the duty of 
inflicting punishment for wrong devolved by right on the injured 
eee, Save all means of obtaining redress from the culprit 
failed, 

Customs that have grown up slowly among a people during 
more than a thousand years take long to eradicate. They 
subsist as living “forces for generations after their formal 
abolition ; and the unconscious, instinctive, hereditary memory 
of these three principles will go far to explain the tendency to 
personal acts of vengeance witnessed in Ireland down to recent 
times in cases of eviction from houses and lands.’ As might 
be expected, the chapters devoted to the Brehon-Law are ex- 
cellent, and give the impression that under Kings who could 
enforce it the legal system suited the genius of the people, 
though, like all primitive codes, it was unjust in its treatment 
of those who, through misfortune or birth, did not enjoy the 
status of the freeman. But if we compare the condition of 
Ireland in the eighth century with the records of Elizabethan 
times, it is hard to resist the conclusion that the civilisation 
of the country had declined absolutely, and still more relatively, 
during the five hundred years of turbulence, misrule, and war 
that followed the invasion of Richard de Clare. The followers 
of the Earl of Desmond and the heads of the great O'Neill 
family were well acquainted with the use of the musket and of 
defensive armour; their chiefs were often educated and cultured 
men, who encouraged learning and founded lay and religious 
schools ; the bards, amid much extravagance of panegyric and 
undue devotion to a formidable list of metric rules, produced 
lyrics of rare power and beauty; but the mass of the people 
had reverted to the barbarism of the pre-Christian epoch ; the 
class of “non-free” tenants and serfs had enormously in- 
creased; and the jealousy of all control and supervision mani- 
fested by warlike feudal chiefs, with the increase of a lawless 
class of retainers, made it impossible for the rulers of Ireland, 
whether Celtic leaders or Royal deputies, to secure for the 





mass of the people that security of life, property, and land 
tenure without which progress was a delusive dream. It is 
the fashion to-day in some quarters to regard peace and its 
blessings as dangerous gifts of Providence; the anarchy of 
mediaeval Ireland, and the torments of the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany, are surely sufficient evidence of the perils of an 
over-strenuous national life. 

What strikes us very forcibly, after reading through Dr. 
Joyce’s two most interesting volumes, and comparing the im- 
pression that they give us with the best translations of early 
Trish literature, and with the work of the best known writers 
of the modern mystical school, is the entire failure of the 
latter to portray those aspects of the complex Celtic character 
which we may group, for want of better names, under the 
headings of “sociability ” and “combativeness.” We admit 
that a reaction from the full-blooded exuberance of Charles 
O’Malley and Harry Lorrequer was necessary and in- 
evitable; but, in our opinion, many of the new writers have 
gone dangerously far in the opposite direction, and are as 
one-sided in their portraiture of the Irish Celt as ever Charles 
Lever or Samuel Lover was. Indubitably we find much 
mysticism of an imaginative order in early Celtic literature, 
whether Irish or Welsh—the land and the history of these 
peoples account for this—but we also find abundant proofs of 
that delight in a free, active life realised to the full amid 
festivity and conflict, and of that sensuous admiration of 
beauty of form, of sound, and of colour, of that spirit, in 
short, which might once have been labelled “ Hellenic,” but 
which differs notably from the spirit of Greece in its lack 
of restraint and precision. It is unfortunate, for many reasons, 
that a fashion should have been set of describing the Celtic 
character in the terms of an elegant and languid mysticism. 
By so doing many of our best authors leave its more human 
side to the mercy of Irish writers of inferior calibre, or of 
Englishmen, romanticists seeking for virgin soil, humourists 
gathering thistle fodder for a certain public, or converted 
realists repenting in sackcloth and trousers, of all men the 
most incapable of describing the Celtic combativeness and 
sociability without exaggeration. 

To Englishmen, and to some even of the Anglo-Irish, it is 
extremely difficult to describe the Celt. Take the authors 
who have made the attempt. Tennyson’s Maeldune is an 
exaggeration of Irish combativeness, a welter of “confusion 
and fury and fighting,” while his “Idylls of the King” are 
consciously Anglo-Norman, little, if at all, coloured by the 
“ Mabinogion.” Mr. Kipling’s Mulvaney, perhaps through 
exposure to Eastern suns, deviates considerably from the 
national type. Thackeray confined himself as far as possible 
to viveurs and adventurers on whose pattern is modelled 
the soldier of fortune in Stevenson’s Master of Ballantrae. 
The Teutonic, and even the Latin, characters are more com- 
prehensible to English authors, and when these endeavour to 
get into touch with the Celt their very sympathy and eager- 
ness to comprehend often lead them into parlous exaggera- 
tions of salient characteristics. Hibernicis ipsts Hiberniores, 
these luckless men, after plunging into the Irish literary 
movement, and discovering a Celtic strain in their ancestry, 
proceed to drape themselves, if realists, in the coarsest Irish 
frieze, and if mystics, in garments of the mistiest Celtic 
glamour. There occurs to us the case of an Englishman who 
became so enamoured of Bedouin life that he finally found it 
absolutely necessary to take the road from the Cairo Station 
to Shepheard’s Hotel on the back of a magnificent dromedary! 
But seriously, it is time to turn from the mystic to the more 
human sides of the Gael: the men of the ancient epics could 
dream, but they could love and fight on occasion, and could 
look on Nature without an ever-boding sense of the presence 
of unseen powers. When Mr. Yeats takes their dreams, 
colours them with the fancies of Blake, adds a part of the 
philosophy of Maeterlinck, and proclaims the resultant to be 
the spirit of the Ossianic poems, we feel inclined to protest. 
“It is very beautiful and dim, but it is not Oisin.” 





NOVELS. 





GREEN MANSIONS.* 
THE only previous excursion of the author of The Naturalist 
in La Plata into the domain of fiction with which we are 








* Green Mansions: a Romance of the Tropical Forest. By W. H. Hudson, 
London: Duckworth and Co. [6s.} “ 
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acquainted, so far from inducing the belief that he had 
deserted his true calling, only excited a desire that he 
would continue in a path for which he is so admirably 
equipped by temperament and opportunity. For Mr. Hudson 
is not only a traveller and naturalist, but a poet, and 
there ‘are few writers living who can provide a literary 
anodyne to the feverish influences of a highly organised 
civilisation in a more engaging form than this faithful lover 
of Nature. As the late Sir Walter Besant said in his 
eulogy of Richard Jefferies, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the purblind dwellers in cities do not appreciate the 
pageantry of Nature because they do not know the names of 
trees or plants or flowers, or recognise the notes of birds. 
Aguin, many of the keenest lovers of the country are 
forced by circumstance to dwell in towns, and their love 
is only heightened by the contrast between their habitual 
surroundings and those in which they would like to live. For 
such as these Mr. Hudson is the most fascinating of com- 
panions, and when he writes of the glories of the tropics he 
inspires them with a desire, almost rebellious in its intensity, 
to cast aside the trappings of civilisation and permanently 
take up their abode in the “green mansions” in which he has 
laid the scene of his latest romance. The title is character- 
istic of the author. An ordinary author would, in view of the 
attributes of the heroine, have probably called it “A Modern 
Hamadryad”; but the justice of the choice is vindicated by 
such a passage as the following :— 


“T spent several hours in this wild paradise, which was so much 
more delightful than the extensive gloomier forests I had so often 
penetrated in Guayana: for here, if the trees did not attain to 
such majestic proportions, the variety of vegetable forms was 
even greater; as far as I went it was nowhere dark under the 
trees, and the number of lovely parasites everywhere illustrated 
the kindly influence of light and air. Even where the trees were 
largest the sunshine penetrated, subdued by the foliage to ex- 
quisite greenish-golden tints, filling the wide lower spaces with 
tender half-lights, and faint blue-and-grey shadows. Lying on 
my back and gazing up, I felt reluctant to rise and renew my 
ramble. For what a roof was that above my head! Roof I call 
it, just as the poets in their poverty sometimes describe the 
infinite ethereal sky by that word; but it was no more roof-like 
and hindering to the soaring spirit than the higher clouds that 
float in changing forms and tints, and like the foliage chasten the 
intolerable noonday beams. How far above me seemed that leafy 
cloudland into which I gazed! Nature, we know, first taught the 
architect to produce by long colonnades the illusion of distance ; 
but the light-excluding roof prevents him from getting the same 
effect above. Here Nature is unapproachable with her green airy 
canopy, a sun-impregnated cloud—cloud above cloud; and 
though the highest may be unreached by the eye, the 
beams yet filter through, illuming the wide spaces beneath— 
chamber succeeded by chamber, each with its own special lights 
and shadows. Far above me, but not nearly so far as it seemed, 
the tender gloom of one such chamber or space is traversed now 
by a golden shaft of light falling through some break in the 
upper foliage, giving a strange glory to everything it touches— 
projecting leaves, and beard-like tufts of moss, and snaky bush- 
rope. And in the most open part of that most open space, 
suspended on nothing to the eye, the shaft reveals a tangle of 
silver threads—the web of some large tree-spider. These 
seemingly distant, yet distinctly visible threads, seem to remind 
one that the human artist is only able to get his horizontal dis- 
tance by monotonous reduplication of pillar and arch, placed at 
regular intervals, and that the least departure from this order 
would destroy the effect. But Nature produces her effects at 
random, and seems only to increase the beautiful illusion by that 
infinite variety of decoration in which she revels, binding tree to 
tree in a tangle of anaconda-like lianas, and dwindling down from 
these huge cables to airy webs and hair-like fibres that vibrate to 
the wind of the passing insect’s wing. Thus in idleness, with 
such thoughts for company,I spent my time, glad that no human 
being, savage or civilised, was with me. It was better to be 
alone to listen to the monkeys that chattered without offending ; 
to watch them occupied with the unserious business of their 
lives. With that luxuriant tropical nature, its green clouds and 
illusive aerial spaces, full of mystery, they harmonised well in 
language, appearance, and motions ;—mountebank angels, living 
their fantastic lives far above earth in a half-way heaven of their 
own.” 

The narrative takes the form of an autobiographical episode 
in the life of a Venezuelan gentleman of good birth and 
education who, being outlawed in consequence of complicity 
in a revolution, escapes into the interior, making his way 
towards the head-waters of the Orinoco. Originally animated 
by a mere thirst of adventure, on the destruction of the 
manuscript describing his travels he is lured further and 
further from civilisation by tales of gold abounding in some 
distant mountains. By the time his explorations have proved 
the rumours false his ambitions are exhausted, and he asks 


for nothing more than to live for a season in the “remote 








lovely and peaceful spot” chosen by his Indian hosts for ti 
headquarters of their tribe. It is at this stage of his 
wanderings that the hero’s adventures begin in earnest, 
Curiosity and a love of Nature impel him to fathom th, 
mystery of the haunted wood which his Indian hosts hold in 
such superstitious horror, and this Venezuelan Siegfried, leg 
ever deeper into the forest by an enchanting counterpart 
the Waldvogel in Wagner's opera, is rewarded for his per. 
sistence by a discovery which brings him a brief spell of 
unearthly happiness, followed by abiding and irremediable 
anguish. The episode of his sojourn with Nuflo and hig 
sylph-like granddaughter Rima, the genius of the wood, the 
lover and tamer of birds and animals, with its tragic sequel, 
is told by Mr. Hudson with all that compelling charm of 
which he has so often given proof in his other works, 


As becomes a story the scene of which is laid largely 
among savages, the ebullitions of primitive passion are not 
overlooked. But the element of romance predominates, Mr 
Hudson is sparing of horrors, his attitude in regard to the 
Indian being probably fairly represented in the words which 
he puts into the mouth of his hero on p. 14: “In about eight 
days I bade good-bye to my generous friend Panta, whom I 
regarded, after having seen much of him, as a kind of savage 
beast that had sprung on me, not to rend, but to rescue from 
death ; for we know that even cruel savage brutes and eyil 
men have at times sweet beneficent impulses, during which 
they act in a way contrary to their natures, like passive agents 
of some higher power.” 





The Money God. By J.P. Blake. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—The 
title of this book and the picture on the cover of the City 
(in a singularly empty condition of traffic) prepare the 
intelligent reader for a financial atmosphere. Dr. Johnson 
showed himself very much mistaken in his estimate of human 
nature when he said: “ Babies do not wish to read about other 
babies,” and we may therefore suppose that people who live in 
an office like reading about office life. For the mere reviewer, to 
whom the desk and the high stool are things unknown, the sub- 
ject also possesses a good deal of fascination ; but it must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Blake does not contrive to make it as interesting 
as some other authors. The first City novel, “ George Geith,” which, 
oddly enough, was written by a woman, certainly helped to create 
a demand for this type of story. It is curious, however, to notice 
how the most modern examples of this school tend more and 
more to the description of financial operations on a large scale. 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, if he studies the “ City ” fiction of the 
day, will be able to tell from its pages that this is an era of 
Trusts and Combines, and will also gather that there are 
very few half-way houses between the clerk’s desk at from £2 to 
£5 a week, and a position of vast wealth and correspendingly 
vast responsibilities. The Money God duly introduces its colossal 
financial project, and we leave its hero in the full enjoyment of 
the prospect of the large fortune which is to be the reward of his 
enterprise. 


Tomorrow’s Tangle. By Geraldine Bonner. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—The prologue of this book certainly provides ample material 
for a “tangle” in the future. It gives an account of a gentleman 
who, having turned Mormon for the convenience of having 4 
second wife, barters wife number one with her baby for a pair of 
strong horses. This peculiar “deal” obviously leaves an opening 
for the complications which afterwards occur in the story proper. 
The scene of the main part of the book is laid in San Francisco, 
and as the prologue takes place in the early “ fifties,” the date of 
the story, of which the above-mentioned baby is the heroine, is 
about 1870. The reader, even if he fails to be very greatly 
interested in the personages of the drama, will find that the 
novel gives an attractive glimpse of the great city of the Pacific 
coast, and in the short pieces of description which occur in the 
story the author touches in a picturesque manner on the strange 
sights and sounds of Chinatown. 


The Royal Quaker. By Mrs. Bertram Tanqueray. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Jane Stuart, the natural daughter of James IL, is 
the “Royal Quaker” of the title; and the author, who frankly 
states that her story is fictitious except in outline, makes her 
heroine an attractive person. But the charm of the book lies in 
the details of old Quaker life with which it abounds. A sense of 
peaceful escape from the hurry and bustle of the modern world 
comes to the reader in the accounts of the calm life of the Spirit 
led by the Quakers, and the profound silences which occur at 
their meetings. The book can be recommended to those who like 
semi-religious stories, as a “serious” novel which is not dull. 
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The Mark. By Aquila Kempster. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 
_Mr. Kempster takes us into cryptic regions known to us only 
by bare report. There is a wonderful seer, a scarcely less 
y derful woman, magic crystals, drugs of mysterious potency, 
° els of subliminal consciousness, and we know not what 
nar But whether all this is meant to be real, or a freak of 
hypnotic suggestion, we know not. The upshot of the whole 
matter is that if you have a turn for medical psychology of a 
materialistic sort, you should go to India, and if you get into 
the right set—not to be done, it would seem, without some risk 
from daggers, poisons, and the like—you will be cured of your 


heresy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LONDON EDUCATION. 
London Education. By Sidney Webb. (Longmans and Co. 
9s, 6d. net.)—This small but important volume will prove, we 
imagine, of great weight in deciding the character of the London 
County Council to be elected next Saturday. Mr. Sidney Webb is 
certainly one of the best friends of the children of London, that 
mighty army eight hundred thousand strong, and in the unhappy 
controversy over the Act of 1903 he has never confused the issue, 
never allowed mere partisanship to shut his eyes to the enormous 
work that this Act can do for London education, and, in very 
difficult circumstances, has consistently had the courage of his 
opinions. “Imperfect instruments,” as he believes the Acts of 
1902 and 1908 to be, fit subjects, indeed, for early amendment, 
he fully realises that “we cannot afford to let London education 
mark time this year, or next year, or the year after, pending the 
possible transfer of political power from one party to another.” 
He desires the Act to come into force on May Ist next, the 
“appointed” and the earliest possible day, so that the present 
“chaos” of London education may be transformed into co-ordi- 
nated orderliness. Whatever faults the Acts may, in Mr. Webb’s 
mind, have, they can accomplish this gigantic task. Mr. Webb, 
in this book and elsewhere, has made it clear that he has no 
desire to “dish” the voluntary schools—which educate two- 
sevenths of the children of London—or the denominations, nor will 
he lend any hand ina conspiracy to postpone the operation of the 
Act, or, under the specious guise of an alleged desire to promote 
efficiency, to injure the voluntary schools. He has, we have said, 
the courage of his opinions, and those opinions are, first, that the 
Act should come into operation at the earliest possible nfoment ; 
and secondly, that the Education Committee of the Council should 
include co-opted members of educational distinction. In no other 
way, he feels, can the terrible London problem be solved. He 
defines the problem in these terms :—“ To give to each of London’s 
800,000 children during the years of compulsory school attendance 
the most effective physical, moral, and intellectual training; to 
develop in them the utmost mental acquisitiveness; to arouse in 
as many as possible of them the indefinable quality that we call 
resourcefulness, initiative, inventiveness, or the capacity for 
meeting new conditions by new devices; to provide for the whole 
of them the widest possible opportunities for continuing their 
studies after leaving the day-school; to carry on, by a ‘capacity- 
catching’ scholarship system, all whose brains make it profitable 
for the community to equip them with more advanced instruction; 
to organise, as well for these scholarship holders as for all others 
able to benefit by it, an efficient and duly varied system of 
secondary and University education, whether predominantly 
literary, scientific, artistic, commercial, technological, or profes- 
sional in type; to provide the best possible training for teachers 
of every kind and grade; and so to organise the whole machine 
as, while increasing knowledge and efficiency, to promote every- 
where the development of character and culture, and ultimately 
to encourage the highest scholarship and the most advanced re- 
search.” This is a noble ideal, and every voter should bear it in 
mind. It is an ideal in the realisation of which the reinvigorated 
voluntary schools must and will play a great part. It is an ideal 
that cannot by any chance be realised by a reactionary County 
Council bent on delaying the operation of the Act, on crushing the 
voluntary schools, and on excluding co-opted experts from the 
Education Committee. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Feserved for veview in other forms. ] 





The Back Blocks of China. By H. Logan Jack, LL.D. (E. 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Jack and his party left Shanghai for 
the interior of China early in January, 1900, their object being 





the examination of certain mining properties. They had traversed 
a great distance—more than two thousand miles—when their work 
was interrupted by news of the “ Boxer” troubles. The end of 
the matter was that they had to make the best of their way into 
Burmah. Dr. Jack’s narrative is, we need hardly say, of considerable 
interest. It is, indeed, somewhat bewildering from the multi- 
plicity of names, &c. The ordinary reader, whose time and 
capacity of attention are limited, would have been thankful for 
an itinerary with dates and distances. But if any one will set 
himself to study the story carefully he will learn much, and not 
without entertamment. The country visited by the travellers is 
but little known to Europeans ; some of it was absolutely new to 
Western travel. The circumstances of the visit gave it a 
special interest. The “ Boxer” movement was going on, and 
though it had not reached to Western China, there were 
sympathetic elements there. There was, without doubt, 
very good reason for the advice which the officials gave 
to the party, that they should seek safety within British 
boundaries. Dr. Jack has reached some ¢onclusions as to the 
future of China which will be received with respect, though they 
are, we think, a little too general. The Chinaman has a laudable 
respect for knowledge, but he has a lamentably narrow view of 
the limits of knowledge. He honours his parents, but unfortu- 
nately thinks that it means disrespect to ancestors to know more 
than they did. Even educated people are incredibly ignorant ; 
and the nominal rewards of learning often go to the highest 
bidder. “Many centuries must elapse,” we are told, “ before 
Christianity makes the slightest impression on China.” But it 
has made a considerable impression already, as may be seen from 
the notice next below. In the region of politics “the advance of 
a united China in an aggressive mood would constitute a menace 
to the peace of the world,” but “at the present day there is, 
happily, no such thing as a united China.” But if the mancomes, 
the hour will not be long in striking. Thebes never became 
dominant till it produced an Epaminondas. But for the chance 
stroke of a javelin at Mantinea it might have united all Greece 
under its sway. 


Pastor Hsi. By Mrs. Howard Taylor. (Morgan and Scott. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Hsi was “a man of position and influence, a 
cultured Confucianist.” We can easily believe, then, that it 
caused no little astonishment in his native village when he 
became a Christian. And this becoming a Christian meant a 
great deal, not only in his public capacity, but in his private life. 
It meant the giving up of the opium habit, the habitual control 
of a violent temper, and, what many of us would find the hardest 
thing of all, the surrender of private rights and the forgiveness 
of injuries. The Chinese Christian, when he is genuine, has 
much to teach his Western brethren. If he can teach them 
forgiveness, the one thing in which Christian ethics may be said 
to have absolutely failed, he will have indeed achieved a marvel. 
Mrs. Howard Taylor tells a highly interesting story; the one 
criticism that we have to make concerns the frequent. interposi- 
tion of the miraculous. We do not deny the truth of these 
stories; we only affirm that the narrative would have been more 
generally effective without them. 


The Cathedral Church of St. Patrick. By J. H. Bernard, D.D., 
Dean. (G. Belland Sons. 1s. 6d. net.)—This is a welcome addition 
to the “Cathedral” Series, the work of the person who is best 
qualified to write it. The history of the building is a somewhat 
melancholy one, though with redeeming features. It suffered 
much by fires, accidental and contrived. Henry VIII. confiscated 
its revenues,—Swift wrote across an old lease that one Bassinet 
(in whose name it was issued) was “kin to that scoundrel who 
surrendered the deanery to that beast Henry VIII.” In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it suffered as other places 
suffered, but was spared the attention of the restorer. In this it 
has been fortunate, for when restoration did come, both in taste 
and in munificence it left nothing to be desired. On the whole, 
we may thankfully accept the Dean’s witness that the “ present 
Cathedral faithfully preserves the main features which it ex- 
hibited in the thirteenth century.” It is only right to quote 
another sentence: “Had it not been for the public spirit of Sir 
Benjamin Guinness, St. Patrick’s Cathedral would not be standing 
to-day.” It should be remembered to the credit of Swift that 
“there never has been a Dean of St. Patrick who devoted more 
time and thought to the preservation of the monuments of his 
Cathedral.” Among all post-Reformation Deans, he held the 
longest tenure of the office (thirty-two years). The pre-Reforma- 
tion list is incomplete. 


Critical Papers in Literature. By W.M. Thackeray. (Macmillan 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This volume contains all, it may be said, of 
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Thackeray’s reviews that it has been possible to recover and 
identify. The chief find of papers never before republished has 
been one of four contributed to the Times in November, 1838. 
Thackeray sent in his “little bill”—the sum total of copy was 
ten columns—and by some accident the paper was preserved. 
Another novelty is a review of N. P. Willis’s “Dashes at Life 
with a Free Pencil”; it appeared in the Edinburgh Review of 
October, 1845, a place where we certainly should not look for 
such a paper now. Many of the papers are eminently 
characteristic of the writer; this is especially true where 
Thackeray is disposing of annuals, books of beauty, and such 
like. His severest language is used when he is criticising 
Bulwer’s “Ernest Maltravers.” All the “Pelham” stratum of 
Bulwer’s novels was exactly the stuff which Thackeray hated 
above all things. One doubts whether on a purely literary 
question Thackeray had an infallible judgment. He prints, for 
instance, some blank verse from Southey’s “ Madoc,” without, 
apparently, a suspicion that it is very poor. What do our readers 
say to the following ?— 
‘Fair blew the winds, and safely did the waves 

Bear that beloved charge. It were a tale 

Would rouse adventurous courage in a boy, 

Making him long to be a mariner, 

That he might rove the main, if I should tell 

How pleasantly for many a summer day 

Over the sunny sea, with wind at will, 

Prince Madoc sailed, and of the happy isles 

Which he had seen.” 


Two Thousand Miles in Wharfedale. By Edmund Bogg. (J. 
Heywood and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Twelve years ago Mr. Bogg wrote a 
book with the title of “A Thousand Miles in Wharfedale.” He 
has been working at the same subject, and the edition of his first 
book being exhausted, he has written a second with many addi- 
tions, and generally on a larger scale. It is not a book that the 
casual reviewer can pretend to estimate. Mr. Bogg loves his 
subject, and has given a very large part of his life to it; he has 
found not a few co-operators, and thanks to his own energy and 
to their help, he has produced a quite admirable volume. It is 
interesting to all readers; especially interesting to all Yorkshire 
readers, and to those who hail from Wharfedale a treasury of 
information, historical, geographical, and personal. We must not 
forget to make special mention of the ample store of illustra- 
tions. A reviewer is bound to grumble at something; this time 
it is at the index, which professes to be alphabetical, and is not. 
In the “Table of Contents” (chap. 15) “Cluniac” is printed 
* Chiniac.” 





The Literary Year-Book, edited by Henry Gilbert (George Allen, 
5s. net), contains an almanac; a vigorously written account of 
“English Literature in 1903,” by Mr. H. W. Nevinson; “A 
Survey of Bookland,” by James Milne; an “ Obituary ”—the chief 
names are A. Bain, Ada E. Bayly (“Edna Lyall”), Paul Blouet 
(“Max O’Rell”), M. de Blowitz, B. L. Farjeon, Dean Farrar, 
G. Gissing, Augustus Hare, W. E. Henley, W. E. H. Lecky, 
C. G. Leland, Theodor Mommsen, J. H. Shorthouse, and Herbert 
Spencer—* Agreements,” by Charles Weekes ; a list of “ Annuals, 
Handbooks, &c.”; a listof “Artists” (this should be fuller or not 
done at all), “ Authors” (177 pages), “Clubs”; “Contributor’s 
Guide” (a descriptive list of journals, &c.), “Copyright,” “Pensions” 
(about £10,000 in all, the oldest pension on the list dating from 
1847), “ Agents,” “ Publishers,” and an account of technicalities 
connected with printing. 


We have received a volume of Scottish Armorial Seals, by 
W. Rae Macdonald (W. Green and Sons, Edinburgh, 15s. net), 
It is one of the outcomes of the Edinburgh Heraldic Exhibition 
held in 1901. 


An addition to the invaluable publications of the British 
Museum Trustees has been made in a Catalogue of the Terracottas 
in the Department of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, by H. B. 
Walters, M.A. (Longmans and Co., and Others). 





New Epitions anp Reprints.—Adonais. By P. B. Shelley. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. net.) —This, the first of an intended series 
of similar reprints, is an exact reproduction of the edition of 
1821, published at Pisa. It contains the poet’s wrathful preface, 
and the imperfections of half-corrected proofs,—the motto, for 
instance, four verses from Moschus’s epitaph on Bion, is very 
imperfectly accentuated, and the eta with which the last line 
begins is changed into some typographical sign.——Studies in 
Jocular Literature. By W.C. Hazlitt. (Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d. net.) 
—A volume of “The Book Lovers’ Library,” edited by H. B. 
Wheatley ——In “Cassell’s National Library” (Cassell and 


duction, by A. T. Quiller-Couch; The Diary of John Evelyn, with 
Introduction by Austin Dobson; and The Four Georges, by W x 
Thackeray, with Introduction by L. F. Austin. : 








(*,* Erratoum.—The price of the Bible Society’s Historical 
Catalogue, noticed in the Spectator of February 20th, should ha 
been given as £1 11s. 6d. net, not 11s. 6d.} ” 
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Addison (J. de W.), The Art of the Pitti Palace, Florence, er 8 
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Archer (L. M. P.), A Bush Honeymoon, cr 8vo... ~s 


Baldry (A. 7), Picture Titles for Painters and Photo; phers vs a 60 
Barrett (F.), Hidden Gold, er 8v0 ....... rap ert 

Becke (L.), Chinkie’s Flat: a Novel, er 8vo sonceadittaeie ae 
Brent (C. H.), Consolations of the Cross, 12mo Lon gmans) — 6 
Bright (J. F.), History of England, Part V., 1880-1901, cr 8vo ‘(Longmans 4 
Common Hope (The) : Firstfruits of Ministerial Experience (Longmans) net n 
Corkran (A.), Frederic Leighton, 16mo . ae (einen) net 2 . 
Dalgleish (F'.), Daily Pickings from Pickwick, “er 8v0 Long) net 4 
Davis (A. H.), Our New Selection, cr 8vo ..... ... (Edwards & Bano net oD 















Deeble (C.), God’s Call to a Holy Life, er 8vo .. (Stock 
Dodd (A. 4 ), In the Palaces of the Sultan, 8vo ‘ikem oa i 
Drummond (H. ), Room Five, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6 





Duguid (C.), The Stock Exchange, cr 8vo 
Durham og . E.), Through the Lands of the Ser 

Ellis (V. L.), An Elegy, cr 8v0 .......scceccessseees --(Lane) net 36 
Flux (A. W.), Economic Principles, 8vo ... ... (Methuen) net 76 
Friel (C. D.), White Star: the Story of a Racehorse, cr 8vo ...... [ae 3/6 
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Galion (T.), Jarwick the Prodigal, cr 8vo.. (Ward & Lock) 6) 
Gibbons (E. E.), The Eye: its Refractions and Diseases, ‘4to (semi net 21/0 
Gladstone < Problems of Scripture, Cr 8VO ....cccsscseseeses (S (ene) net 2/6 
Gordon (S.), Unto Each Man his Own, cr 8vo. ) 60 
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Taham e Sporting Dog, cr 8vo..... Macmillan) n 
Hardy (E. “fy Micmentary Principles of Graphic Statics, er 8vo icin) mt an 
eoty (I. yy The Love that He Passed by, cr 8vo .... Digby & Long) 60 
Hirschfeld ( + “ected Catalogue of _ enacts MSS. of the Monte. 
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Jacob (V.), The , = ate ‘a ‘Novel, oY eyo: a ~ helenae by 
Jekyll (W.), The Bible Untrustworthy, er 8vo... ..(Watts) net 3/6 





Jiilicher (A.), Introduction to the New Testament, ‘Bvo ...(Smith & Elder| 
| (K.), ee of Theatrical ae in Ancient i Modern Times up 
0. roy Duckwort! 
Mitchell (BE. 3 The, Despoilers, ‘er 8v0 ‘ rs 4 
Modern Socialism as Set Forth by Socialists in the Speeches (Harper) net 5/0 
Nuttall (G. H. F.), Blood Immunity and Blood yay roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Ogilvie (W. H.),f{Hearts of Gold, and other Verses (Edwards & Dunlon) net " 
Passmore (A. C.), Handbook of Technical Terms used in Architecture, 8yo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Peel (Hon. S.), The Binding of the Nile and m wt antic ne = — net 12/6 
Phillips (D. G.), The Master Rogue, er 8vo . seseeeeeee(Richards) 6/0 
Quatrains of Abu-l-Ala (The), cr 8VO  .......sscesesseresee sees " (Richards) net 5/0 
Sermons by Congregational Preachers, Vol. I., er 8vo ..(Stockwell) net 2/6 
Sturgis (R.), How to Judge Architecture, 8vo0.. .++(Macmillan) net $0 
Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena with General Baron Gourgaud (Richards) 7/6 
Thompson (A. B.), The Oil Fields of Russia and the Russian Petroleum 
Industry, roy 8vo . .(Lockwood) net 63/0 
Thompson (N.G.), Combined Hand-in-Hand Figure Skating Longmans) net 2/6 
Venn (J.), Annals of a Clerical Family, 8vo ........... ...(Macmillan) net 150 
Welch (H.), The big of Human Nature, cr 8vo ...... ..(Stockwell) net 2/6 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Turnstile of Night, er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Wood (M.), The Saint and the Outlaw, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
. heosophical Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Yeats (W. B.), The Hour Glass, &c.: Plays, cr 8vo ...... (A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 
Yeats (W. B.), The King’s Threshold, ge Plays, er 8vo (A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 
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** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not?—should secure a copy 
of Tue Mutvuat’s Report.”—Scottish Critic. 
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Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
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The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 
Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the ‘ 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 183 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 





Co., 6d. net each), Tennyson’s Poems, a Selection, with Intro- 


D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pow, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
Bh aos. gabe 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


it i Ee. “A Pure Wine.”—Flovence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
noms 8 ee eaiied asample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
éc., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. ‘A better wineat the price Ihave never tasted.”—P. S. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought afew 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 
ANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
MONTE ¥1 22s. per dozen bottles, 138. per dozen half-bottles. 
‘ANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
monte 18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 





How 
LEMcCoO 


helps 
the Cook. 
Lemco reduces cost: lightens labour : 
enlarges the list of good things: gives 


flavour and distinction to the dishes, 


and secures perfection in cookery. 


(“Lemco” is the only genuine Liebig Company’s Extract.) 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Fagg 6 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
GarvEN, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


G LOVE Ss. fier 





uality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free. 


i t ) , 
GLOVES. 2 ao for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL THE WORLD. 


INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 
5 Prepared from the 
EPPS Ss : COCOA finest selected Cocoa 
The Original Cocoa. with the natural 


EPPS’S coco A flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
Grateful and Comforting. most nutritious 


beverage you can take for 
EP PS’S COCOA preakfest and supver. 


























ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 








ee Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.0., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,.C.B 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
PRs sn Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

ties, _— 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 














INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownina, F.B.A.S,, F.2.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
NotE New AppRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. xEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 


: E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
wEADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
HAMPTONS 
REMOVALS anp 


WAREHOUSING 


Hamptons send their Department affords absolutely 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
Sree of charge. lowest rates in London. 

















unrivalled advantages at the 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTON S 


Booklet **Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 3.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
——@—— 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 


PADD vnc cocccccccoccencecescs MID 10 0 | RarroW-OlaMD ..csu00s00 
Ly Sie 5 5 0O| Half-Column ... 
-Quarter-Page....ssccceseesee 212 6 | Quarter-Column.......c00. 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page... ..ccccccesess £14 14 0| Inside Page ......ceccceccee L12 12 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ;. and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve wor 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 








| it eediesthdiiatieiiadialinde-2 OF LONDON. 
LECTURES ON ADVANCED ZOOLOGY. 


Eight Lectures on ‘‘The Sporozoa” will be given at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C., by Professor E. A. MINCHIN, on MONDAYS 
during Term, at 4.30 p.m., commencing on Monday, February 29th, 1904. 

There is no Fee for the Course ; cards of admission and a detailed Syllabus 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





ISS DREWRY will GIVE a COURSE of THREE 
LECTURES on SHAKSPERE IN HIS SONNETS, at her House, on 
Mondays, February 29th, March 7th, and March 14th, at 3.80p.m._ Fee for the 
course, 7s. 6d.; for a single lecture, 3s—143 King Henry’s Road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 


—_—* UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
CHAIR OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Physical 
Chemistry. The emoluments of the Chair are derived from a fixed. salary 
and a share of the fees, the total guaranteed to be not less than £600 a year. 
Applications and testimonials must be forwarded to the Registrar not later 
than April lst.— For further details apply to the REGISTRAR, the 
University of Liverpool. 


. Smitha BOARD FOR LONDON. 


The services of an ASSISTANT TEACHER (man or woman), specially 

ualified to teach Latin and French, are REQUIRED at the Hackney Pupil 

eachers’ School.—Application for particulars, marked outside “‘ P.T. Schools,” 
and accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope or wrapper, should be made 
to the CLERK of the Board, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED after 
Easter a RESIDENT CERTIFICATED MISTRESS in PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. Salary (resident with laundry) £60 to £70, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience.—Applications to be addressed to the CLERK to the 
Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, not later than March 16th. Further 
information can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 











—————___ 


T MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation o ‘ 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles Of Lanier 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates ang 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special Tegard to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained jp and 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Out of 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a Univers eas 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. Career, 
Principal: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONEs, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 1l4ru, 1904. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
at. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOO, 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 
For girls from seven years of age. 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and Special 
cepemenente are made for the entire charge of children from India and thy 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTREgs, 


LT, 
yp peg 2 PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals ~ 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium Mn 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Lducatei 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful Students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permittal 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD., Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymmastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Education] 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, a Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, de, 
= a 
LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principal 8: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad. 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged, 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


y INDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
49 ULLET ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 
Miss L. GREG, 
who has had fifteen years’ experience in training young children, has now 
added a BOARDING-HOUSE to her School, and is prepared to take charge 
of a limited number of children between the ages of 5 and 12, 

Pleasant, bright house, very healthily situated facing Sefton Park. Sanitation 
ood. The School is conducted on modern methods. Good music and drawing, 
reat attention is given to physical training. Swedish Gymnasium with trained 

her.—Prospectus and references on application to Miss L. GREG. 























UTOR, in Country Town.— WANTED, non-resident 

TUTOR and COMPANION in Country Town for BOY of 15; a B.A. 

of London and abstainer and well up in all outdoor life preferred. Those who 

apply will please oblige by stating what Church they belong to and full 

details of experience and qualifications and gr required. — Address, 
“TUTOR,” care of F. E. Potter, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





ey BE LET, PICTURESQUE and HISTORIC COT- 
TAGE on borders of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. Six rooms, 

oat. very low rent. A mile and a half from station.—Apply, SECRETARY, 
ational Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 





GENTLEMAN, aged 34, OFFERS his SERVICES 
in return for board and lodging, or a small salary, as SECRETARY or 
AMANUENSIS. Quick correspondent. Typewriter (own machine). Refer- 
ences exchanged.—Apply “‘ B.,’’ care of Lucking, Church Street, Kensington, W. 


: ie SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 

89 OLD QUEEN. STREET, STOREY’S GATE, S.W. 
PUBLISHERS AND LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are recommended 

before dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent to refer to the Society for 

information. Authors are also recommended not to sign any Agreement on 

the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agreements should be submitted 

to the Society of Authors for advice. 





G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


XTEMPORE SPEA KIN G. 
LITERARY TUITION 
Specrat System or INSTRUCTION BY POST. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Established 1893, . 








ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


T. MARGARET'S, HARROW.—SCHOOL on GER- 
MAN. PRINCIPLES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Exceptional advantages for Modern Languages, and thorough training in all 
subjects. Hockey, Tennis, Health Exercises.—Prospectus and References on 
application to Fraulein NEUMANN. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKAED (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 

















U DOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SreLry, F.R.S., J. Cavrtoy 
Cotuins, M.A..H. E. Matpren,M.A., W. Kirpmann, M.A., G. Garcia, B.C.M.,, 
G. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huavenzt, 
TrerrRick Wittiams, C. Jerram, M.A., C. Bouvier, &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on applicati 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville. College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A, L, Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmere Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds. only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy poeaity) large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Lllustrated Prospectus on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


























W IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 
removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 
for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 
inti as Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery. Apply 
to LADY BESIDENT. 


OME SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a 





year, 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 











and out of 
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ROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


0 HU in a si 
HALL, OXFORD. 
_ bd bb Dalby a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


TIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 

A RESIDENTOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. e 

oe prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers 

Studen The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 

Pg of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 

fae so * For Prospectus and culars of Scholarships, apply to the 
“ sin? ria MACKENZIE-SMI ; 


incl 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


‘ HOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
‘ yy a — girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
— 4 comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
Car Ee ald. Pupils prepared for the Universit and oiler examinations. 
plying a limited number ot ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
Metusand terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


i i ially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
[ie aon Th oles, at very small fees, a thoroughly eflicient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
asium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40 
hs £45,-For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson by Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H, WHISHAW. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Eepinaitites, and Cost of Residence 


apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

DEGREES bag Ps Anya ot Sina 5 

ticulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, an ost of Residence in 

on Wana Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'ISHIRE.—Public 

School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &c., con- 

ducted on Church of England principles. Best Secular Education. Junior 

House recently opened. Governors: E.S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops 

of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the ae of the 
Reformation), — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
shipsand Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
pene: Cambridge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 ses London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s ; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


\NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP.—FRIENDS’ PUBLIC 

SCHOOL, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—The EXAMINATION for 

an Entrance Scholarship of £70 a ors tenable for three or more years, open 

to BOYS between 13 and 16, will begin on MARCH 22nd,—Application to be 
made by March 15th. 


PPrPincGHH AM Ss Ob. 

An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge 
if application be made by 14th March, 1904. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION on JUNE 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A.S, PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., receives about a DOZEN 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for the Public Schools and the 
Royal Navy. Individual tuition. Very successful. Delightful country home, 
Large grounds for games, &c. Ponies for riding.—Particulars on application. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
School for Mathematics and Modern Languages. Training for Actual 
Life. In the last two years ONE-FIFTH of the ADMISSIONS to COOPER’S 
ILL came direct from the SCHOOL, besides other S for the Army, 
Juiversity, &e. Fully-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 


a "6 WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, 









































ISLE OF MAN. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 each. EXAMINATION in 
Liverpool, MARCH 24th and 25th.—Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


Ruta COLLEG &, KENT. 
4 THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 23rd and following days. 

Apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 

ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

President: His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. Six 
Scholarships (£60-£30), March 8rd, 4th, 5th, for Classics, Mathematics, Army 
Class, or particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


WILLastTon SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 


MAY 5th, 1904. Admission Examination, March 29th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 














HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd. 
Apply to Rev. RB. D. SWALLOW. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also ae for 
ye intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others, Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


T. BEES, CUMBERLAN D— 

An Examination will be held on March 24th and 25th for ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, at St. Bees; also in London and such other 
centres as Governors approve. One reserved for Clergyman’s son, one for 
Officer's son, St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently’ re- 
constituted as a First-Grade Public School, designed especially for those who 
cannot afford the great public schools; splendid climate; fine buildings; ve 
valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
M.A., Head-Master. 














LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen, Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on MARCH 29th and 30th for THREE or more SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (£40-£20).—For particulars of these Scholarships and of the numerous 
Dy “gl connected with the School at Cambridge, apply to the HEAD- 








OVER COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, March 17th-18th. Six or more Scholarships, £60 to £25. A 

few Exhibitions also for Sons of Officers and Clergy now Vacant.—Apply 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 


UTTON. VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. ag advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


IERREMONT COLLEG ZB, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing; moderate fees. Se rag Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


‘WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD MARCH 24th, 1904, for Eight Scholar- 
ships for Boarders. Girls joining the School in 2 or September are eligible. 
—Apply for particulars to the HON. SECRETARY. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships tothe Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of .— Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 
EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 
Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymnastics, 


BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION.—Six Resident 
Tutors (Honours Graduates) for 12 pupils. See Prospectus for staff, 

fees, diet, Court Circular notices, parents’ testimonials, pastimes, successes 
PREVIOUS FAILURES). Rectory (30 rooms) heated throughout. London, 
hours; sea,9 miles. 18 years’ experience.—RECTOR, Combe Florey, Taunton. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
&e. 
































RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very nealthy district berder of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
ea —- FEW BOYS taken (between the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 
preparation for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 
term time. 
Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 
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The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will | 
TAKE PLACE on MARCH 25th and 26th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





Be Sy. Ven Bie, Bee 2S Uo i, 2 5 Oe, 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemicallaboratory. Terms moderate. , 
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RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
ye eg 9, close to the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” -FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for uiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home, The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


NE DAME FRANCAISE, S’étant déja occupée 

d’étrangéres venues 4 Paris pour Francais, Peinture, Musique, Forma- 

tion générale, vivant dans un milieu artistique, au courant du mouvement 

intellectuel, connaissant des familles en Angleterre et en Amérique, DESIRE 

PRENDRE UNE ou PLUSIEURS JEUNES FILLES. Quartier neuf; beau- 

coup d’air et de soleil. Prix de douze 4 quinze francs par jour.—Madame 
. 99 Boulevard Arago, Paris. 





Te 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


e, 


Valuable Law Books, including the Professional Library of Judge pea. 
(retiring) ; also that of the late Judge Paterson (by order of the Breet 
ortraits and Engravings, the Property of a Lady of Title, ators) 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b AUCTIO 

at their rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY March N 
at 1 o’cluck, valuable LAW BOOKS, including the above libraries, au Sri, 
a Set of the Law Reports to 1903, 323 vols,. calf; the Law Journal from ie’ 
1892, 180 vols., and other Reports; Mews's Digest, 16 vols.; Usefaj ead 
Text Books; a fine and complete set of Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
the commencement to 1903, 570 vols., half-roan; also Histori ftom 
Portraits and Engravings (some coloured) ; 
Bookcases, and other Library Furniture. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Handsome Mahogany and Oak 





ARIS, 11 RUE DU LYCEE MOLIERE. 


SELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME for a FEW YOUNG LADIES, 
Highest references. 
Apply to Mile. GLATZ, 


Oar fp CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RUSSELS.—Madame AUGER VINCENT PROVIDES 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES (five only) in 
ages, Music, Painting, &c., at 42 RUE AFRICAINE, close to Bois de la 

Cambre, one of the healthiest situations in Brussels. Every attention paid to 
the health, comfort, and convenience of pupils. Moderate terms. Highest refs, 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. —_ rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Centrai Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a a Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 























in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


wes (Choice of SCHOOLS & TUTORS Gratis). 





—PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS and 
of SUCCESSFUL ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
sent (free) to Parents, on receipt of requirements, by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL, & SMITH, School Agents (Est. 1833), 34 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied ——— of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to ye and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


| oe 








nV Ns OF SCHOOLS 


(sors and GIRLs) 
AND TUTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements move, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
ree of charge. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 
How to Start a Boy in the Professions, 





1904. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, Paternoster Square. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ieulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


(PDERS FOR TYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
10d. per 1,000 words. 
Miss BARKER, 24 St. Hilda’s Terrace, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


ae, ve ee oo eer ralle eee ture. Aas 

ALL KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and care- 

fully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. W thousand 

words. Testimonials from many literary persons, (Established 1893,)—Miss 
DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S,W. 


Reon Fonte Prov and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 























or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 


correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 








Valuable Books, including a Selection from the Library of the hie Tn 
Nugent (removed from Norfolk), the Property of a Lage, te Land 
Scientific Library of the late Robert Etheridge, Esq., F.GS. Pye 
(by order of the Executors). Sey ERS, 

aE. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C..on WEDNESDAY March 9¢ 

1904, and two following days, at 1 o'clock, the ABOVE LIBRARIES t, 

other Properties, including Hubbard's Present State of New England en 

Old Books of Travel and Topographical Works ; Black Letter Books and Ba : 

Tracts; fine First Editions, including a copy of Keats’s Endymion, P 

uncut; a Presentation Copy of Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, and a copy of 

the very rare Farce ‘‘The Exquisites,” with Coloured Plates by Wit 

Thackeray; Books on Ireland, Autograph Letters, &c.; also the Scientific 

Library of the late Robert Etheridge, Esq., comprising an extensive Collectio; 

of Valuable Books on Geology, Paleontology, Astronomy, Conchology, Botany 

and Natural History, including series of the publications of learned Scientiii 

Societies, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Annals of Sportin 
13 vols. ; £25 for Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols.; £10 for Torrocks' 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843 ; £3 for Gamonia, 1837 ; 30s. for Valpy’s Shake. 
speare, 15 vols., 1832 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £2 for Muther’s 
History of Painting; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £4 for Sketches by 
Boz, 2 vols., 1836 ; 30s. for Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; 255 for 
Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; 25s. for Komola, 3 vols., 1863; £3 for Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, large paper; £3 for 

Hawbuck Grange, 1847 ; £2 for Delany Autobiography, 6 vols. ; £25 for Poe! 

by Victor and Cazire or Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £35 for Lilford’s Briti 
Birds ; £4 each for Angas’ Kaffirs, 1849; South Australia and New Zealanders, 
1847 ; £2 for Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; 25s. for Symonds’ 
Essays, 1890. Complete list post-free. Liberal prices given for books with 
coloured plates, sporting books, manuscripts, autographs, and miscellaneous 
books in all languages.-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—If you have any rare book, set of 
books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 

to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 
see offered for them. We pay the highest cash prices. Send for our List, free, 
Buyers sent any distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, BIRMINGHAM, 


} oye in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE. 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s March Catalogue 
of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 
Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig. 
more Street, London, W. 


BUDGET OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES— 

Catalogue comprising Old and Rare Books, and Comical Old Novels, 
Travels, Drama, Shakespeariana, Strange Adventures, Eccentric Lives, Scarce 
Foreign Books, &c,—Catalogue, one stamp, of READER, Orange Street, High 
Holborn, W.C, 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—< Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£2 given for Muther’s History of Painting, 
3 vols. ; 30s. each for Ist eds, Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 
3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896; 
£18 for Burlington Portrait Miniatures, 1889; £5 for Freeman’s Norman Con- 
= 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £15 for Orme’s British Field 

ports, 1807; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 25s. each for Keats’ 
Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; 25s. for Williamson’s John Russell, 1894; 10s. for 
Whistler’s Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 1890; 10s. for Whitaker's Deer 
Parks, 1892; £3 for Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 
1843; £30 for Alken’s Sporting Repository, 1822; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair in 20 numbers, 1848. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14&16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—3,000 Wanted. List free. Books out of print 

supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, 12 vols., Illustrated, £6 1l5s., cost £12 12s.; Murray's 
Cathedrals, 7 vols., new, 52s. 6d., cost £5 9s. net; Fox Davies’ Heraldry, 1904, 
£5 5s.—HOLLAND BROS., BOOK MERCHANTS, BIRMINGHAM. 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?-—Apply for 

THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 

TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA. 
From LIVERPOOL on 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month (from 
London 2 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Class, including Embarking, Landing, 
Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES, 
For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CU., 30 James Street, Liver- 
pool ; or 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. * Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons, 
81 10s. NAPLES, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
CYPRUS, PALESTINE, EGYPT,and MALTA. March Ist. 
£16 16s. BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, MONTENEGRO, and VENICE. 
April 12th. London-Marseilles return ticket for these Cruises, £5 5s. extra. 


























STEAMERS, 











on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


£10 103s. and £13 13s. ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
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MUDIE'S LIBRARY MAPLE & CO 


(LIMITED ) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY | LONDON PARIS 
or THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
DaNTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 
ANNUM wpwart, Book, post free on LIBRARY FURNITURE 

wre as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. mashaiatien ieielstnen take cales anata 

All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for appciutmenie, tate eek 

Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 

after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 

out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of ss Weed: Sela. la a6, eae 


charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIBRARY 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 





interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


FURNITURE 


o44 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. WV APLE & CO 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND fF SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


HOLI DAY RESORT. GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 
—: 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 


Bishop's Teignton, South Devon, The “Allenburys” Foods. 


Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 





These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMP ANY, Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 


Limited, 


towns, especially in hot weather. 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. we tee 


Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards, 





—_—— 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 


INVESTED FUNDS ecerce £50,000,000. | Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRAN D. 


MEDOC THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
bod P PAPER-FAD (The ro ae er 

er Dozen LTD., Publishers an rinters, eadenka 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Bots. 3-Bots. Sa bene — = paper, 
ZATIX over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
vee amare tg 7 Sixpence each, 5s. perdozen, ruled or plain, New 
; 4 Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 





of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 

‘ ; Authors should note that Tur LEADENHALL 
yg ually sold at much higher Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
P MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 





3 T E Ss T E =) H E should be retained. 

2 

ele Un compacts oan be STICKPHAST 
found very superior to wine 
The = ieee an viene 

he apprecia ‘ 

mith from the constantly increas 176 9 | PASTE STICKS. 
cures us in London and the 





Provinces, gives us additional con- r 4 
fidence in submitting it to those P WFAIRS ome D OWNS TAIRS. 
brat emcee ary A ‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVAN'S 
ar me Retna Botion, Sageting Cases isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

ss (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no | on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at:the rate 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. | of 10s, a 100, on appiestion Me the SECRETARY, 
We regret the increased duty compeis advance in Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
priceof 6d. per dozen. to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., Moos, RANSOM, BOUVEIB and CO. 1Fal al 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, | “*S%*:"": 





LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. R. ANDERSON & co., 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
ESTABLISHED 1851 ; * Af 
: Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
IRKBECK BANK ’ rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, ufacturers, &c., on application. 





CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


9 H ° q DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 4 ° iP TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


repayable on demand. 





SETAE PayABLE In ADVANCE, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom wh . £1 86..0143..,072 





The ONLY the Australasian 
Colonies, America 
“GRAND PRIX” P E N Ss. France, Germany, India, 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. China, &c. ovo oe «= 128 G... 016 38... O83 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ { tnctuaing postage to any 








BLACKWOOD FOR MARCH. 
A Sone or Enetanp By Alfred Noyes. 
Viscount Goueu. By George W. Forrest, C.I.E. 
Joun Cuttcorr,M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
Tue Pytcutey CountTrRY. 

A Lap or Promise. 

On THE Portrait oF A BEAUTIFUL WoMAN CARVED 
UPON HER Toms. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. 

ScoLOPAXIANA: HaBits aND Hasitat, By Scolopax. 

WHITAKER WRIGHT FINANCE, 

Fort Droutuy. By X. 

Ope: To a New Tatt Har, By Selim. 

Musings Witnout Mernop.—OssecTions TO A 
NaTIONAL THEATRE—FUTURE OF PuBLic TasTE 
IN LITERATURE—IN DEFENCE OF THE STUDY 
OF GREEK. 

THE OPENING OF THE War. By Active List. 

Tue PoLiticaL OuTLOoK. 


Wit11M Biacrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxsToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPéT, Cairo and Port Said. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
Maps of the Seat of War. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW MAP OF KOREA. 


Prepared by ANGUS HAMILTON, F.R.G.S. With an 
Inset Map of Eastern Asia. Size, 21 in. by 29 in.; scale, 
25 miles to an inch. Prices :—Coloured sheet, 5s.; post-free, 
5s. 5d.; mounted to fold in case, 7s. 6d.; post-free, 7s. 10d. ; 
mounted on board, 7s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF EASTERN 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA. 


With an Inset Map ona larger scale. Size, 22 in. by 30 in.; 
scale, 110 miles to an inch. Prices:—Coloured sheet, 3s. ; 
post-free; 3s. 5d.; mounted to fold in case, 5s.; post-free, 
5s. 3d.; mounted on board, 5s. 6d. 


List of best maps and books relating to the Far East 
gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net, 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. ¢. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
nee for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
irect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.”—Times. . 
‘In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... *‘M. C. E.’ has given.us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen povets contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per 4 1b. Tin. 1/5 per 3 1b. Tin. 
5d. per oz. 4id. per oz. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut” and ‘“‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos, 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, Ltd., 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 





£5,000 “7/MEsS” £5,000 
WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND “MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write for Special Illus- Write for Write for eed Illus- 
trated List. Particulars. trated List. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-free. 


Note ADDRESS :— 


THE FAR EASTERN 
PROBLEM. 


RUSSIA’S POSITION IN ASIA, 
FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK BY LANp 


By HARRY DE WINDT. 


Profusely Illustrated with Maps and Photograph 
Author. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net; by nee ae the 


*,* Second Impression in the Press, 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘A rattling book. One of the m i 

volumes of travel we have read. The story is a graphic piece of searing 

of world-wide interest, and a valuable addition to the literature of travel.” a 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Remarkable as a feat of human end 

nacity.” a 
North Mail,—“ Takes second place only to Nansen’s great work,” 





GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, w.c, 


BROAD VIEWS. 


New Monthly Review. 
Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 


The MARCH NUMBER includes Articles on:— 


THE METEOROLOGY OF THE EMPIRE. By Sir Joun Etjor 
K.C.LE., F.B.S., Director-General of Indian Observatories, . 


THE MYSTERIES OF MESMERISM. By A. P. Srxyerv, 
THE WAY OF THE VIVISECTOR. By ARABELLA KENEALY, 





L.B.C.P. 

THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR AND MOROCCO, By Ioy 
PERDICARIS. 

INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A Capg 
RESIDENT, 

THE ATTITUDE OF AUSTRALIA. By AN AuvsTRALIAN 
ConTRIBUTOR. 

THE GREAT STRATFORD SUPERSTITION. By Tue Epiror, 


And many others, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, Publishers, 
DRYDEN HOUSE, 43 GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—MARCH, 1904, 

Tur Tsar: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 

THE SLAV AND HIS FuTuRE. By Dr. Emil Reich. 

Tue Growine DisTasTE FOR THE HiaueR Kinps or Portry. By Alfred 
Austin, Poet Laureate. 

Tue CoLLEcTED Poems or CHRISTINA Rossetti. By Ford Madox Hueffer, 
Tur NEGLECTED EsTATE OF WEI-HAI-WEI. By Tai Foo. 

Tur WAR AND THE Powers. By Calchas. 

Tue Wak IN THE Far East. By Alfred Stead. 

Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’S Future. By A Student of Public Affairs. 

Tue FiscaL QuesTION—a Brrp’s-EyE View. By Sir Charles Follett, C.B, 
ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. John Lane. 

GREEK AND THE PuBLic Scuoots. By Cloudesley Brereton. 

Tue New War Orricr. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 

New LicgutT ON THE IRISH ProBLEM. By Filson Young. 

British Drama. Second List of Signatures. 

How Tury TreacH AcTING aT THE Paris ConsERvaTOIRE. By L. J. 
TureopHano. Chaps, XII., XIII., and XIV. By Frederic Harrison. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


MR. SLINGSBY’S BOOK ON NORWAY. 
With 82 Full-page and other Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


NORWAY. The Northern Playground. 


SKETCHES OF CLIMBING AND MOUNTAIN 
EXPLORATION IN NORWAY BETWEEN 1872 AND 193, 
By WM. CECIL SLINGSBY. 

“A hugely natural book, which will outlive more pretentious good works (if 
it gets its deserts), and will not only give pleasure to many people who know 
not Norway, but will be of service to those who go there and need advice a8 
to what mountains are best to climb and what byways best to follow.” 

—Sir Martin Conway, in the Daily Chronicle 

Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


THIS DAY. PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 


THE CLASSICS ano POPULAR EDUCATION. 


An Address delivered at the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Scottish Classical Association by the President, 
G G. RAMSAY, M.A, LL.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 











Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
n.U 8 8 2k CHROMOS 











6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 





Large number in stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month's 
ist. _—_ 
8. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 
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j. M DENT and OO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


2 ? 

SAVONAROLA: 2 City’s Tragedy. 
HOWARD. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. r ; 
ENEUM.—* If we know anything of that rare thing called poetry, this 
ATH. the true matter, great in theme, great in conception, and great in form. 
me ce of style, a dignity without parade, a plain poignancy of ey 
An wexpressi0D, are essential for lasting work, and all these gifts are Mr. 

Ho’ Sed 





By NEwMAN 


MEDIZVAL TOWN SEBIES, 


By Epmunp GARDNER. With numerous 
from Reproductions and Topographical Drawiugs by HELEN 
M. James. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, net, leather. 
(Complete List of Volumes published, with names of Authors and prices of 
pooks, Will be sent on application). 
THIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


VENICE: and its Story. By T. Oxzy. 
With 112 Iustrations (50 being in Colours). 

NICLE.—“ Authors, illustrators, and publishers are alike to 

a cited on the production of this beautiful book.” 


IDGE: and its Story. By the Dean or 
cAM git abana, with 24 tinted Lance dohe and other Illustra- 
tions by Hersert Rartton. £1 Is. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By Epwarp Downey, 
D.C.L. Instyle and treatment this work is similar to Professor Dowden’s 
book on Shakespeare. (Ready March 2nd. 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net per vol. A 
classified List of Volumes, with Specimen Page, &., will sent on 
application. 


CITIES. By ArTuur Symons. With 8 Photogravures, 
7s, 6d. net. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The entire book will be a delight to the cultured 
traveller, to whom we here commend it with sincere applause.” 


LAMB’S WORKS. Edited by W. Macponap. 
With 465 Illustrations, reproduced from the original Editions, from Por- 
traits, and from Drawings by Modern Artists, 12 vols. long fcap., £2 2s. 
net, or 3s, 6d, net each vol. 


SIENA. 


Illustrations 


£1 1s. net. 


29 and 30 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


EIGHTY YEARS’ | 
REMINISCENCES. 


By Colonel J. ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. 
With 29 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
*,* Colonel Anstruther Thomson has been Master of the Atherstone, 
Pytchley, and Fife Hounds. 











With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations, 8vo, 
18s. net. 


DUCHESS SARAH: 
Being the Social History of the Times of SARAH 
JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her Contemporaries 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century. Compiled and 
Arranged by One of her Descendants, 


Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of 
All Hallows’, Barking by the Tower. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE: 


Some Suggestions for the Study of the Relations 
between them. 
By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT, M.A., 
Of the Society of St. John the Evangoclist, Cowley. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH. Price SIXPENCE. 
NATURE'S COMEDIAN, By W.E.|THE SOUND OF THE DESERT. 


Norris, Chaps. 17-18, By Louisa JEBB. 
By Captain | A WHERRY ELOPEMENT. By C. 








MODDER RIVER.—I. 
Vaueuan, F. Marsa. 
MADEMOISELLE and FRAULEIN. | A ora OF PLAY READING. 


y M. E. Francis. B . E. Hicks. 
PAT MAGEE’S WIFE. By Lena | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
BaRRINGTON, AnpReEw Lana. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS. 


Limited to 600 Copies on Hand-made Paper and 50 Copies on Japanese Vellum 
for Sale in England and America. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


BEN JONSON’S ALCHEMIST. 


Edited, with Introduction and Glossaries, by H. C. HART. Title-page 
ae ft — Garrick as Abel Drugger. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net; on 
um, 21s. net. 


“*It is excellently edited, and the glossaries are the most copious, careful, 
erudite, and interesting that ever were put in book. Mr. Hart has done his 
work admirably.”—Daily News. 


“Our successors wang bows for the days when the services of men so compe- 
tent as Mr. Hart may be sec to scholarship by a government or academic 
grant......From lovers of the drama this edition will obtain the warmest 
welcome.”—Notes and Queries. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE KING’S CLASSICS. 
NOW BEADY. 


KINGS’ LETTERS. 


Letters of the Kings of England, from Alfred to the Coming of 
the Tudors. Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT STEELE, 
F.S.A. With a Portrait of Henry V. as Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net; quarter. 
bound vellum, 3s, 6d, net. 


BY PROF. SKEAT. 
CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; 
or, Palamon and Arcite. Done into Modern English by the Rev. 


Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, ls, net; quarter-bound vellum, 
2s. 6d. net. ‘ 


NEARLY READY. 


CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW’S 


TALE, SQUIRE’S TALE, NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. “Done into Eng- 
lish by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, 1s. net ; quarter- 
bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 


EIKON BASILIKE; 
b 
or, The King’s Book. With Engraved Portrait of King Charles I. 
Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, F.S.A. 2s, 6d. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* This edition is the first inexpensive one in which the original spelling of 
the first edition is preserved. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY onSHELLEY 


His Introduction to the Spurious Shelley Letters. With an Introduction 
by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


“Though Browning neglected his proper duty as an editor, we owe to 
his neglect his one important prose composition, which expounds his views on 
the objective and subjective elements in poetry, and testifies to his appreciation 
of Shelley.”—Tvmes. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS ann SHIPPING 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially 
designed attractive Cover, stamped in Colours, 5s. net. 
*,* In addition to chapters dealing with many branches of nautical information, 
this valuable little volume contams a list A the ships of the Royal Navy and the 
fleets of the principal Shipping Companies, wlustrated by small drawings indicating 
the various types of vessels. 
“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.” —Lloyd’s Weekly, 


THE KINGS POETS. 


The volumes of the Series named ‘‘ The King’s Poets”’ are uniform in size, 





type, paper, and binding with those of ‘‘ The King’s Classics,” of which ‘‘ ‘The 
King’s 


oets”’ is a section. 
The object of ‘‘The King's Poets”’ is to present a series of poetic texts of 


commanding interest in a literary background which will exhibit the full 
significance of each work. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 


With Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
The Volume is furnished with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Words- 
worth by H. W. PickersGitL, B.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map 
of the Lake District, 3s, 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 





THE KING'S SHAKESPEARE. 


Uniform with “The King’s Classics’”’ in size, plan, and general 


arrange- 
ment. The Plays and Poems in separate volumes, ls. 6d. each net. Sold 
separately. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NEARLY BEADY. 


THE SONNETS. 


Edited by C. C. STOPES, with Introduction and Notes, and Portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., The De La More Press, 298 Regent St., W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Mr. SIDNEY LEE’S “‘ QUEEN VICTORIA.” 
With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6S. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Athenzum.— We are heartily glad that Mr. Sidney Lee’s biography of 


Queen Victoria has been reissued ina cheaper form. To the praise bestowed 
on it in these columns when it first appeared nothing of material importance 
need be added.” 


NOW READY.—With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 
2 Portraits of the Author, and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


A NATURALIST IN 
THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., F.Z.S. 


*.* The author is orchid hunter for the Hon. Walter Rothschild. The 
volume relates his perilous travels on an unexplored tributary of the Orinoco. 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Professor A. JULICHER. 
Translated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
THE ar Chaps. 7-9. By{ THE Soe OF A CORAL 


‘ By Professor T. G. 
COLONIAL MEMORIES. —Ill. A Bonney, F.B.S. 
—. =—w ZEALAND. By 





Hop _— FRENCH HOUSEKEEPING. Ly 
DEBITA FLACCO. By E. H. Peper, Miss Betuam-Epwarps. 
A HUNGRY HEART. By Hvcu 


CuirrorD, C.M.G 
BALLADE oF St: MARTIN’S 
CLOCK. 
= WRECK - one “WAGER. 
V. J. FLETCHER. 


nine ” POWDER BLUE BARON. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. — III. 
E CASE OF ALLAN BRECK. 
os ANDREW LANG. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By Hector 
ee 
DAY OF MY LIFE IN THE 
COUNTY COURT, By His Honour 
Judge Parry. 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY 
shown to Support the Bible, 
AS DEMONSTRATED BY 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 
By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
THIRD EDITION, 10s. ¢d. net. 


Some Opinions of the British Press :— 

**The purpose of this work is as bold as the working out is able, being 
nothing less than on the basis of Herbert Spencer’s ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ 
to construct an argument for Religion. The ability displayed is very great. 
The style is admirably clear and strong.”—London Quarterly Review. 

Some Opinions of the American Press :— 

«Far the most powerful discussion of the relations of Science and Religion 
—the ablest apologetic—ever produced. It ought to sell by the tens of 
thousands. In its most important features I believe it will be found un- 
answerable.”— Western Christian Advocate. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











‘JAPAN is neither a purgatory, nor a paradise, but a land full 
of individuals in an interesting stage of social evolution.” This 
is the subject treated in Mr. SIDNEY L. GULICK’S 
NEW BOOK, 


EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE 


Social and Psychic. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—“ He analyses with much acuteness the characteristics of the 
Japanese people.” 

Guardian.—* Singularly opportune..... a very valuable book.” 

Scotsman.—“ Extremely interesting. He portrays the Jap as only one can 
do who has lived long beside him.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 





WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





JOHN LONG’S NEW NOVELS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Mr. Jo —Mr. John Lo . 
are unquestionably the most popular, in re river 
Edition, and Third Editions of several are in Preparation, 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


A CRIMINAL CRCSUS ... 
DELPHINE 


GEorGE Grirriny, 


eee eee oe eee eee URTIS Yorxg, 
COUNTESS IDA... ... oR 
NURSE CHARLOTTE «1. Laie. 
DEVASTATION... |... “Mrs. Goutson Kuma 
FOUR RED ROSES» an ame AR 
THE IRON HAND. ne aa, ate “Mactarey Coates 
REMEMBRANCE ..._ ... Mrs. Lover Campos 
SLY BOOTS -- JOHN STRANGE Wiyr ‘ 
IN STEEL AND LEATHER Me Younes 
A CANADIAN GIR a ..Col. ANDREW Hacoan 
TOY GODS... ..  .. Sanitas Proxennyg 
ENTRAPPED 


. ALICE M. Digny, 
HELEN Bayiyg, 
Guy Boorupy, 


SLAVES OF PASSION .. 

THE LADY OF THE ISLAND (5s.) 
READY SHORTLY. 

A KING’S DESIRE ... eh ot ges 


pa Mrs, AYLuER Gowns, 
A DANGEROUS QUEST .... ee oes oe 


- BLE. Young, 
PAULETTE D’ESTERRE ... eee ove ah j Hanotp VALLings, 
THE FRUIT OF THE VINE... .. . Epwrs Prox, 
AROUND A DISTANT STAR... .. "Juan DELane, 


UNDER CROAGH PATRICK Mrs. WILLIAM O'Brny, 





“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING.”"—Pall Mall Gases, 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors, 

NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLS. 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on 
the Best Paper. 

Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits, 
Size 8 in. by 54 in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
eh ting gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d, 
Volumes now ready:—THE THREE CLERKS, by Antony Troutopz, 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, by Cuartes Reape. THE WOMAN 

IN WHITE, by WiLx1e CoLiins. 

Volumes nearly ready: ADAM BEDE, THE HISTORY OF HENRY 

ESMOND, WESTWARD HO 

Spectator.—‘‘ A marvel of dievuiens” Truth.—* A marvellous bargain, » 

Globe.—* Wonderfully cheap.” Bookman.—“ A triumph of publishing.” Daj ly 

Mail.—‘‘ Remarkable in price and format.” Saturday Review.—* Admirable iy 

print, paper, and binding.” Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably produced.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 


TWO POPULAR BOOKS BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
THE WESTCOTES. 6s. [4th Edition, 


“It is a charming tale, and will enhance Mr. Quiller-Cowch’s reputation.” 
—Daily Mail, 
“If Mr. A. 'T. Quiller-Couch has ever written a more charming story than 
*The Westcotes,’ we have certainly never seenit. He is at his very best.” 





—Graphic, 
TWO SIDES OF THE FACE. Midwinter 


“We would not change a story-teller like Mr. Quiller-Couch for a hundred 
average minor no elists, and his ‘Two Sides of the Face’ is as good as 
anything he has yet given us.”—Morning Leader. 


RED-HEADED GILL. By Ryz Owen. 6s. 


Much appreciated in America, where it has gone through three editions; is 
thus spoken of by the British Weekly :—“ A strange, weird story, excellently 


told.” 
VICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. By 


EmiILy Crawronn, Paris Correspondent of the Daily News and Truth. 
(8rd ition, 
“It is a book in which a clever and gifted writer brings into prominence 
some matters which illustrate a woman's weaknesses, even in a is aN 
—Scotsman, 


THE WRONG MR. CHAMBERLAIN. The 


Sener of Mr. Timothy Gedge. A Fiscal Farce by Pav Hen 
RING. Is. 

“4 rollicking tale of a draper’s assistant, who had a remarkable resemblance 
to Mr, Chamberlain.”—Times, 


A PATIENCE POCKET- - BOOK PLAINLY 


PRINTED. 100 Games, By Mrs. Turopore Bent. Is, 


TWO INTERESTING BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH ist. 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF MY LADY PAL- 
GRAVE. By Amyor Sacon, Author of “A Fair Palmist,” &c. 6s. 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. Being Episodes 


in the Life of Hoppy and sloppy, remembered (with advantages) by the 
latter in after years. By E. E, Ketierr, Author of “ A Corner in Sleep,” 


&c, Ss. 6d. 
Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd, 
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wow READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS". 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


1ZAAK WALTON 


AND 


HIS FRIENDS. 


BY 


STAPLETON MARTIN, M.A. 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Photographs, 
os. 6d. net. 





The Spectator.—* This is a very readable book.” 

The Atheneum.—* To the clergy, then, all and sundry, we say, 
‘Buy Mr. Martin’s book.’ ” 

The Guardian.— This book is full of quaint bits of informa- 
tion.” 

The Western Morning News.— This book will appeal to all 


Waltonians.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE GERMAN ARMY. 


TOLD BY LIEUTENANT BILSE, 


who is now suffering six months’ imprisonment in the 

fortress of Metz for telling it. His novel has been 

suppressed by the German Government, but truth 

flourishes under persecution, and over half-a-million 

copies have been sold on the Continent, where it has 
been translated into various languages. 


MAGNA EST VERITAS ET PRAEVALEBIT. 


An English Translation of Lieutenant Biusx’s Novel will 
appear next week, entitled: 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 


(Aus Einer Kleinen Garnison.) 


With a Portrait of the Author, a Summary of his Court- 
Martial, and an Introduction by ARNOLD WHITE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Owing to the number of orders received, a SECOND 

EDITION has been put in hand, and publication delayed 

till MARCH 8rd, on which day it will be obtainable at all 
Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 





WR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Japan, China, Korea, and Siberia. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HE LT. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., M.P. 
The second volume of this work (of which Vols. I., III., IV.,and VII. have 
already appeared) is now ready, and deals with the territories and peoples at 
resent forming the stage and dramatis personz of one of the GREATEST 


RAMAS of 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Superbly Illustrated with Maps and Plates ; to be completed in 8 royal 8vo 
vols., 15s. net each in cloth, or 21s. each half-bound, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


KOREA. By Ancus Hamitton, 1%. net. 
ALL THE RUSSIAS. 4 ew zaition. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. By 
HENRY NORMAN, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Peoples and Problems of the Far 
East,” “The Real Japan,” &c. With many Illustrations and Maps, 


demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
CHEAPER EDITION OF 


GREATER RUSSIA. 


By WIRT GERRARE. With Map and numerous Illustrations from 
Original Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 


IN THE PALACES of the SULTAN 


By ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 16s. net. 


REAL CONVERSATIONS. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER, With Portraits, 6s. 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 


By Major EVANS-GORDON, M.P. 6s. 


6s. NOVELS—READY. 
THE INTERLOPER. By Viouer Jacos. 
LOVE THE FIDDLER. By Luoyp Oszourne, 
THE EVIL EYE. By DANIEL Wooprorre. 
THE STORY OF SUSAN. By Mrs. Henry DuDENEY., 
THE ONE WOMAN. By Tuxos. Drxon, Junr. 
THE RELENTLESS CITY. By E. F. Benson. 
THE MASTERFOLK. By HALDANE MACFALL. 
THE WEB. By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL. 
THE MONEY GOD. By Bass BLAKE. 
THE ISLAND PHARISEES. By Joxun Gatsworruy. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. By EuizaBetu Rosins. 
[March 10th, 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 











T0 BE READY ON TUESDAY, MARCH 1st. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


MARCH, 1904. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE RUSSIAN COLLAPSE IN THE FAR EAST. By Ignotus. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


By Francis Kossuth (Leader of the Hungarian Party of 
Independence). 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FISCAL QUESTION. By the 
Duke of Bedford, K.G. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Professor J. K. 
Laughton. 

HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE ELYSEE. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Stuart Wortley. 

IS FICTION DETERIORATING? By Miss Jane H. Find- 
later. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. LECKY. By A College 
Friend. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND WAR. By Col. 
Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 

THE POET’S DIARY.—III. Edited by Lamia. 


AUSTRALIA AND PREFERENTIAL TRADE. By the Hon. 
B. R. Wise (Attorney-General of New South Wales). 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s List.|MR. MURRAY'S NEW Books, 


‘6A THOROUCHLY CHARMING VOLUME,”—TATLER. Completion of the definitive Edition of 


LA e A ad bi ontines with the original MSS. and revised 

proofs, which are still in existence, with i 

Her Life and Work. published Additions. With Portraits and Illustrations te oe 
(6 vols, LETTERS, 7 vols. POETRY). Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE, The Concluding Volume (Porrry, Vol. VIL), containing Ty 
EPIGRAMS, &c.—SUNDRY VERSES—THE COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPRy 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates, &c., £2 2s. net. —THE INDEX, &c., is now ready. 





“In Mrs. Erskine’s most fascinating volume may be obtained a far more 

complete idea of Lady Diana’s work than has yet been possible, very many 
of the exquisite designs here reproduced being from private collections.” I R E LAN D in the N EW CE NTU RY, 
—Studio. . By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, Koyo 


Peg * ° i] 
“A beautiful volume, and one that will be specially attractive to those who ee Wg ee ph ——- — hag on and 
are fascinated by the art and life of the Eighteenth Century.”—Morning Post. Privy Council in Ireland, Large seus Sean te pin ajesty’s 
° 5 9 e fe 


“Makes excellent reading. Mrs, Erskine carries us through Lady Di's “That a man who is in office should not hesitate to give us his deliberats 
career with a happy briskness.”—Sphere. opiuiees says a good deal for his characteristic boldness and unconventionalit 

That, he should not. only publish a book, but also fill it with the freest ari 

frankest criticism on the men with whom he has worked, marked throu hout 

with the most admirable temper and the ripest knowledge, goes far to make 


such a volume one of the most important contributions te 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. history in our time......For if Sir Horace does not know the Trish ee 
With such a book it is difficult to know where to begin, andthe, 


> + P 
CHINKIE’S. FLAT. to or. omece bat omerning to eay extremely velunbe for lio wy 


By LOUIS BECKE. or, at all events, an epoch-marking work, it is senily difficult to say when the 


A BUSH HONEYM 00 N. employment of those much abused terms can ever be wae anil 


By LAURA M. PALMER ARCHER. 
THE FILIGREE BALL. TRADE Velonien £n0 Gala 


By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, in British Industry, with an Introduction. By EDWIN 4, 
PRATT, Author of “Leading Points of South African 


MYRA OF THE PINES. History.” Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By HERMAN K. VIELE. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN, _ (second impression.) A CHEAP EDITION OF 
By K. L. MONTGOMERY. CHAR LES DARWI N’S WORKS. 


Uniform with ‘Origin of Species,” ‘‘ Descent of Man,” &c, 


READY FEBRUARY 29th. Large crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE FORMATION OF VECETABLE MOULD THROUCH 
THE ACTION OF WORMS. WITH OBSERVATIONS ON 


THEIR HABITS. With Illustrations. 
eee ee | yaqous soraymee erway ram 
y 5 ig ustrations. 
REVIEW. 
MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. net. 











Books on the Far East. 


KOREA. 
CONTENTS. KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. A Narrative 


of Travel, and an Account of the Present Position of the Country. 
With Maps and numerous I!lustrations from the Author’s Photographs, 


FRENCH SOCIALISTS AND THE CHURCH. By Mrs. BISHOP. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s, 
JEAN JAURES. _ 


SALDANHA BAY. (With Map.) &. y. Brapanr | VAPAN. 
UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. By Mrs, Bisuop, 


GEORG BRANDES. JOHN G. ROBERTSON. SN, OHNE Shay FR Te 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. By G. H. RITTNER, 
THE ITALIAN PEASANT. BOLTON KING. Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs taken by the AUTHOR. 
Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Rittner is an acute student of men and manners, and in emphasising 
DUMPING. HUGH BELL. | asthe leading charm of his book his views of old Japan, his views upon the 
development of the people, however much they may be controverted, are 


THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS ably expressed, and give food for much reflection.”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 
HUGH LAW, M.P. THINGS JAPANESE. | Being Notes on various Subjects 
d with an. B IL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, it 
TWO VIEWS OF LANCASHIRE. —— pg a pa Philology in the ae University of 
Tokyo. FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. Demy 
(a) THE LIFE OF THE ARTISAN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. CHINA. 


(b) THE PEOPLE OF THE VALLEY. ALICE LAW.| THINGS CHINESE;; or, Notes Connected with China 
By J. eae Sa oO peg reg oo ao in 
kong ; “Cc : f day,” ‘‘ peal 
CNIDUS. E. M. FORSTER. Gan enees » POURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 
* i i ab) nce ay i k 
THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN WALES. Pha? with respect to China ant the Ghinose.. Ono of its bet inten 

, i at short bibliographi d to all the i tant ions.” 
W. LEWIS JONES. | i§ that short bibliographies are appended to all the impor A pealy Telegraph. 

MR. BURDEN. (Serial.) HILAIRE BELLOC. | TIBET. 


A NEW EDITION. © 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. A. 8. MORSE.| JOURNEY TO LHASA AND CENTRAL TIBET. 

By SARAT green a — ~o— - —_ Ben . Piccations SE 
n i % 10DS, 

OTHER REVIEWS. Member of Soo Asietis Basie, Dangal, i, Wp aneaee ae 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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0K, F pURCHAS'S VOYAGES 











bf 
RON, f yeser, JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Pub- 
theto Ta jishers to the University of Glasgow, 
ach - have pleasure in announcing that they 
roo have in the press a Complete Edition of 


the celebrated COLLECTION of VOYAGES, 
URY, — _ entitled | 

Rov, 

isee — purchas his Pilgrimes, 


'deliberty = Contayning a History of the World in Sea 
tional; ; 

feet an Voyages and Lande Travells by Englishmen 
tempor’ and others, 

and where i BY 


af SAMUEL PURCHAS. 





ISH HIS great Collection is a continuation and ‘enlargement 
1e Crisig T of Richard Hakluyt’s PRINCIPALL NAVIGATIONS, 
VINA § — voyaqGus, TRAFFIQUES,and DISCOVERIES of the ENGLISH 
Attiom NATION. At Hakluyt’s death he left unpublished a large number 


of voyages in manuscript. These came into the hands of Purchas, 

who was employed in preparing for publication the early voyages 

and expeditions of the East India Company. These two Collec- 

: tions formed the basis of “ Purchas His Pilgrimes.” Purchas 

KS. F added to them many more voyages and travels of Dutch, Spanish, 
and Portuguese explorers, as well as of English travellers. 
Among the contents of the “ Pilgrimes” may be mentioned the 
Arctic Voyages of Barents, Poole, Henry Hudson, Baffin, and 


iC. 


UCH James Hall; Adams’ and Saris’. Voyages to Japan; - Richard 
SOx & Jobson’s Travels in Guinea; Capt. John Smith’s Adventures in 
d Turkey and Virginia ; and Sir Richard Hawkins’ Observations of 
HIDS 4 a Voyage to the South Seas. Among the Translations from the 
4 early books of travel are Leo’s (Africanus) Observations of Africa, 
Acosta’s Mexican Antiquities, and Las Casas’ Destruction of the 

ax Indies. 

The Book was published in 1625, and has never been reprinted, 
so that copies of the original Edition have now become extremely 
scarce and costly. The aim of the publishers in issuing this 

ative q Edition is to provide an accurate, complete, and beautifully 

= : printed Text, from the original Edition of 1625. The Reprint 
will contain reproductions of all the original Maps and curious 
Illustrations, and the rare engraved Title-page will be reproduced 
in Facsimile. A full Index will be supplied. 

10P, The work will be printed at the University Press, Glasgow, 
and will be similar to Messrs. MacLehose’s edition of Hakluyt’s 

ER, Voyages, which is now passing rapidly through the press. 

i0R, : It will be contained in twenty volumes of about 600 pages each, 

ing 8vo, and the binding will be cloth, gilt top. The first two 

the volumes of Purchas will be issued in the Autumn, and it is 

” 4 hoped that the whole work may be published within two years. 

The Edition for sale in this country will be strictly limited 

“4 : to 1,000 copies, of which 100 copies, numbered and signed, 

of ¥ will be printed throughout on the finest hand-made paper, with 

ny ; Proofs of the Engravings. The price to Subscribers to the 
Ordinary Edition will be 12s. 6d. net per volume, and to the 
Edition on Hand-made Paper with Proofs 25s. net per volume, 

“ 4 More than Half of the Fine Paper Edition has already been 

kc 4 ° 

), Subscribed for. 

k The work will be sold in Complete Sets only, and it would be 

Ss 


obliging if intending Subscribers would send in their names 
without delay to their Bookseller. 


Full Prospectuses and Specimen Pages may be had on applica- 
tion to any Bookseller or to the Publishers. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.O0.B, 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Two brilliant volumes, well worthy to be set by the 
side of Napier’s ‘ History of the Peninsular War.’ The journal is of unusual 
interest, for it is exceedingly outspoken and frank.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ This enthralling journal of a fine soldier's life.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ At last we have the real Moore revealed to us, the 
man himself as reflected in the mirror of his personality. This is no imaginary 
Moore ; no fancy portrait born - misconception or the ill-will of political partisans. 
It is the man himself, with all his true traits and characteristics. Increased 
interest, if it were needed, invests the diary from the fact that it was not written 
for publication.” : 

WORLD.—‘‘ All who care for the history of the great struggle with France 
< owe a debt of gratitude to Sir J. F. Maurice for his admirably edited 
volumes.” 





THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 


THE NEW SOUDAN. By the Hon. Sipney Pez, Author of ‘Trooper 
8,008 LY.” With Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THREE YEARS IN THE KLONDIKE. 


By Jeremian Lrncu. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
; (Tuesday, March Ist, 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB. 


By M. E. Duruam. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 
Tuesday, March Ist, 





TWO BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. A 
Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, Tibetans, 
Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai and the Irrawaddi. By R, 
Loegan Jack, LL.D., F.G.8., late Government Geologist of ‘Queensland. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“‘ The reticence and serenity of this book impress 
the reader far more than any fine writing or heroics would ; this grim picture 
of a handful of British, cheerful and determined, travelling with untroubled 
air among alien races and unknown regions, has an attractiveness all its own. 
Dr. Jack’s book is a perfect storehouse of information on: the manners and 
habits of the Chinese.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By Gitsert Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Doveras 


W. FrEsHFIELD, Author of ‘‘The Exploration of the Caucasus.” With 
more than 40 magnificent Illustrations by Signor V. Szxua, and 2 Maps, 
royal 8vo, 18s, net. 

SPECTATOR,—“ To those who are interested in the Tibetan Mission, and 
wish to get a more exact idea of the country it is penetrating and the nature of 
the people to whom it is sent, this book may be recommended as a very fuith- 
ful and instructive guide. But the narrative has merits of its own quite apart 
from any topical interest. Mr. Freshfield’s book should take rank as one of 
the classics of mountain travel. His pictures, whether of the snow wastes or 
of the heavy tropical glens, are done with the insight and fidelity of a true 
artist and lover of Nature.” 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 
FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ Altogether, this volume deserves to' be read—and no 
doubt will be widely read—not only as a sequel to its predecessors, but for its 
own sake as an excellent miscellany of good stories and useful information.” 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By ELranor ALEXANDER. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—‘“‘A charming, wandering, rambiing book, full of the grace and 
one that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish 
shore.” 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 


his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

ATHENZUM.—‘ This book is a welcome proof that Ulster is taking part in 
the general revival of Irish literature. Here we have a peculiar ple repre- 
sented vividly and racily. The whole hook is bathed in local pd nes. and the 
vocabulary is especially rich in those fresh idioms and unworn words which 
journalism is rapidly driving out of literature.” 





TWO POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


THE NEBULY (Sth Impression.) 
COAT. By J. MEADE FALKNER, 
THE BOY, (4th Impression.) 


SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. By DOROTHEA CONYERS, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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WE GUARANTEE that every Article in To-day’s Issue, a. 
in all Issues, of 4 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is the work of an Expert in his Own special line o; 
Country Literature. 





“The County Gentleman” is now the Leading Authority on all matter 
of interest to Country Dwellers and Lovers of Outdoor Pursuits. 





The following are some of the Articles which appear in 
To-day’s “COUNTY GENTLEMAN ”— 


FARMERS AND FOXHUNTERS. 

HOW TO TRAP VERMIN. 

THE TRIALS OF A HUNTSMAN. 

SOME NOTES ON RECENT FENCING. 
CHINESE PRIMULAS. 

THE STUD FARMS OF ENGLAND. (Series.) 


(THE BLINK BONNY STUD.) 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. What it Is and What it Does. 


(Part V. in a Series of Articles taking the form of Interviews with the EARL OF ONSLOW.) 


THE MAIN IDEA IN BALL GAMES. By J. A. T. Bramston. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rev. Arundell Whatton. 
SEA-ANGLING FROM BOAT AND PIER. By F. G. Aflalo. 
ELIZABETH OUT OF HER GARDEN. By “Marcus Squire,” 
PLAIN HINTS FROM A PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. 


Together with a host of other Articles of special interest to all Country Lovers 
‘ and Dwellers. 





BESIDES . 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Continues to Offer to its Readers 


LARGER PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE 


Solving of Quotations and Acrostics, and for 
Photographs by Amateur Photographers. 





Ask your Newsagent to send you a copy of “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 
Ready To-day. The ideal Country House Paper. Price 6d. Weekly. 





Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 
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Harper's New Publications 


Edited, with an Introduction, 
moore by R. C. K. ENSOR. 
Socialism. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘ in this volume to give a history of modern Socialism, more 
et a pied a view to the influence it has exercised on politics through. 
= rope. The concepts which form the doctrine of Socialism are set forth 
oat actions from the speeches and writings of prominent Socialists, and from 
y mes of the many Socialist Societies. 


the program 

1 Edited by F. E. SMITH. 
To J ism. Pp. xc. and 208. 
Toryism. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


« A very interesting and valuable book. An admirable summary of English 
political history.” —Spectator. 


AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER'S VIEW ON RUSSIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE FAR EAST. 


In the Uttermost East. 
In the Uttermost East. 


By CHARLES H. HAWES. 
With upwards of 70 Illustrations and 3 specially prepared Maps, 
pp. xxx. and 478, demy 8vo, 16s. 
An Account of Investigations among the Natives and 
Russian Convicts of the Island of Sakhalin, with Notes of 
Travel in Korea, Siberia, and Manchurla. 


“Unusually interesting and finely illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“Uncommonly well written.””—Standard, 











A UNITED STATES SENATOR ON THE FAR EASTERN 
SITUATION, 


By the Hon. 


The Russian ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 
With Maps, 


Advance. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“There is much in this volume to which we would like to draw attention 
at the present moment. The book is mainly about Russia and the Russians, 
but the writer discusses the collision of Bussia’s advance with Japan, the 
soldier of Russia, and the soldier of Japan.””—Globe. 





BABYLON OF THE BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
LATEST RESEARCH. 


. By W. ST. : 
The First ‘Wis upwardsot 100 nimi 
of Empires. 


tions, Maps, and Plans, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net; 
postage, 6d. 

“Tt is impossible for us here to deal with the store of knowledge contained 
in this book, or of the wonderful Code of Khammurabi. Mr. Boscawen has 
produced a work of the highest interest, and one to be studied. He has the 
rare gift of being able to realise for the present generation the civilisation of 
thousands of years ago.”—Globe. 

“A book that ought to be in every library.”’ 

—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


MARCH NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 


Contains :— 


The History of the Alphabet. 
By HY. SMITH WILLIAMS, LL.D. 
Illustrated by Photographs of Ancient Writings. 


Insect Commonwealths. 





By H. C. McCOOK, D.D. 
Illustrated from Field Sketches. 


First Impressions of Civilization. 
By OHIYESA—A Sioux Inpran. 


A Group of Hawthorne Letters. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


A Serial Story. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 


8 Complete Stories. 7 Special Articles. 


Many other Features, 
And very many Illustrations. 


ONE SHILLING, at all Booksellers’. 


Sir Mortimer. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


WwW. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 





VOLS. I. AND IL NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 8s. 6d. net each. 

Daily Telegraph.—* Suteyaniineniy interesting, and will remove, in go 

yecnenae, the long-standing reproach that there was no good history of the 
ty years.” 

Spectator.—“‘ Certain to obtain a large circulation....... A book for which we 
have little but praise.” 

Pilot.—‘‘ A wonderful piece of condensation by a writer whose powers of 
compression and of epigram are almost Tacitean....... Brilliant work. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


P With a Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
World.—** The book is a positive tonic, an almost certain antidote to 


depression. It is full of sunshine, and g humour, and laughter—a worthy 
companion, indeed, to ‘ Elizabeth's’ other joyous and fascinating works.” 


ANNALS OF A CLERICAL FAMILY: 
being some Account of the Family and Descendants of Wimit1am VENN, 
Vicar of Otterton, Devon, 1600-1621. By Joun Venn, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Fellow and President of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations by 
Freperick L. Griees. Extra Crown 8vo, with flat back and gilt top, 6s. 


GATHERED POEMS OF 
ERNEST MYERS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS, 
New Vol. 


CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses from Various 
Sources. With Introduction by A. Dosson, and Illustrations by Huex 
Tomson. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF DICKENS.—New Vol. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS & HARD TIMES 


With an Introduction, Biographical and Bibliographical, by CHARLES 
Dicxens the Younger. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 
HEBREW MSS. OF THE MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. Compiled 
by Hartwie HirscuFELp, Ph.D. 8vo, stiff boards, 5s. net. 

















THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER in ENGLISH 


VERSE. By Artuur S. War, M.A. 8vo, 6s, ne’ 





HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE: a 


Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings, By Russeit Sturgis, 
A.M., Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 6s. net. 





MARCH NUMBERS NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Pricels.4d. | Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The MARCH NUMBER Contains :— 

THE PARIS BOURSE. By Cievetanp MorFett. 

Castaigne. 

A VISIT TO BISMARCK. By Henry VILiarp. 

THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN FAMILY.—V. Un- 
ublished Letters, including Letters to Miss Libby Strong. (Conclusion.) 

y W. M. Tuackerary. Unpublished Drawing by Thackeray and Facsimiles. 

And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Pictures by André 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price ls. | Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The MARCH NUMBER Contains :— 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. LIllustrated. 
TWO LADS OF OLD KENTUCKY. Story. By Vineinia Y. Bemwrrz. 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. Farszon. 
And Numerous Other Stories for the Young. 





MACMILLAN & CO,, Limited, London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs5 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each, 


NOW READY.—Price 16s. net. 


Vol. I.—THE REFORMATION. 


Dr. CLIFFORD, in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Indeed, that ‘Reformation which emerges,’ as Dr. Fairbairn says, ‘as an inevitable result fro 
interaction and opposition of many and complex forces,’ has never been presented with such fulness of knowledge, richness of illustration, absolute fidelity tt 


fact, freedom from bias, and penetrating insight, as in this volume A volume which is sure to take, and likely to keep, the foremost 
tive literature of the Reformation.” ‘ Ps place in the authorita. 


Vol. 1—THE RENAISSANCE. | Vol. VII.—THE UNITED STATREs, 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Price 16s, net. SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which ma: 
advance, or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. y be either paid in 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 








CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


A Series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan and giving faithful Reproductions of the original Texts. At present it is not 
intended that the Writings shall be accompanied by Prefaces, or Notes other than purely Textual and Bibliographical. 
The Volumes are intended for the reader and lover of English Literature, as well as for the purposes of Reference and the use ef Scholars. 


NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
THOMAS HOBBES: LEVIATHAN; or the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Common 


wealth, Ecclesiasticall and Civill. The Text Edited by A. RB. WALLER. 
. Prospectus, with Speci Pages, will be sent on application. 








A New and Important Original Research which should interest Zoologists, Physiologists, Medico-Legal Experts, and those 
engaged in the Study of Immunity. 


BLOOD IMMUNITY AND BLOOD RELATIONSHIP. A Demonstration of Certain 


Blood Relationships amongst Animals by Means of the Precipitin Test for Blood. 7 Seeeee H. F. NUTTALL, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., Universit 
Lecturer in Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine, Cambridge. Including Original Researches by G. S. GRAHAM-SMITH, M.A, M.B., D,P, 
(Cambridge), and T. 8. P. STRANGEWAYS, M.A., M.B.C.S. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


NOW READY.—THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, in Two Parts, 25s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES, 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Part I.—THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM, pp. i-xxxviii, 1-608, I Part Il.—LAISSEZ FAIRE, pp. i-xii, 609-1039. i 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘One of the finest studies in economic history that have yet been produced in this country......It takes us from early 
times down to the end of the nineteenth century, and pictures for us the t industrial revolution which sprang from steam and mechanical inventions, 
dealing separately and in great detail with the chief es......Dr. Cunning’ is never dull; he writes vividly as well as learnedly, and his work can be read 
from beginning to end without fatigue by any reader who is interested in the social history of the country.” 
EXAMINFR.—" Dr. Cunningham’s demonstration of the extent to which the nation’s fabric has been woven on the warp of industry by the woof of 
commerce makes a story as engrossing as any narrative of fights on sea and battles on lan«i,”’ 


BALTIMORE LECTURES ON MOLECULAR DYNAMICS AND THE WAVE THEORY 


OF LIGHT. Founded on Mr. A. S. HATHAWAY’S Pomegmabio Report of Twenty Lectures delivered in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in 
October, 1884; followed by Twelve mw, on Allied Subjects. By Lord KELVIN, 0.M., G.C.V.O., P.C., F.B.S., &c., President of the Royal 
pate of 7 Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Emeritus Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
Demy 6vo, lis. net. 


CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY THROUGH GASES. By J. J. Tuomson, D8, 


LL.D., Ph.D., F.B.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
: [Cambridge Physical Series. 


TIMES.—‘‘ The physicist sees the relations between electricity and matter laid bare ina manner hardly hoped for hitherto. Radium and the Property 
of radio-activity presented him with a most abstruse and intricate problem, and, largely owing to the assistance derived from these researches, that lem 
is now completely solved...... The views in this book are based on cunningly devised experiment, striking at the root of problems often asked and ost as 
often dismissed as unanswerable. As much by the aid of a perfect mastery over the properties of materials as by the sheer intellectual power of abstract 
reasoning, some of these fundamental problems of the constitution of matter are here presented as on the verge of solution.” 


THE POEMS OF GAIUS VALERIUS. CATULLUS, with an English Translation by 


FRANCIS WARRE CORNISH, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 4to, white buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. From the Sixth Century B.C. to the End 


of the Middle Ages. With Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from Manuscripts, and other Illustrations. By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow 
anaé Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. : 
SPECTATOR.—* As a work of reference his book is of the highest value. The fact that there is no book of a similar character in English, together with 
the exactitude and extent of the information it contains, make it indispensable to all interested in scholarship.” 


ALCUIN: his Life and Work. By C. J. B. Gasxorn, M.A., sometime Scholae of Jesus 


College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


A DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. By R. Sr. Jony 


PARRY, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE.—New Volume. 
THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. Edited, for the Use of Students, by A. W. Vznity, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is not often that one can be forced into enthusiasm by a text-book, but we have here a perfect example of the manner in 
which Shakespeare should be read and studied.” 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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